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In September the La Scala Opera 
Company arrived in Washington, D.C. 
to perform at the Kennedy Center. ii was 
an historic contribution to cultural 
exchange; but like so many other worth- 
while ventures, the presentation was not 
easily realized 

At the outset, arrangements for the 
visit were frustraied by lack of funds. 
Persistent efforts by representatives of 
the Kennedy Center and interesied 
private organizations finally paid off 
when foundations and other sources 
made up the projected deficits 

Then politicai problems intervened; 
bui these too were overcome by the 
patience ana resolution of both Italian 
and American representatives. 


The opening night was a gala affair. 


The Vice President and Mis. Rockefeller, 


prominent figures from Congress, and 
representatives of the executive 
departments mingled with a “Who's 
Who" from the musical, literary, and 
business worlds. Then misfortune struck 
again. The pit in the Opera House 
refused te function-—for the first 
time in the 5-year history of the 
Kennedy Center! 

After an hor delay, the much 
waited performance began. A 
hrilled house agreed that it was 
worth waiting for 

On the opening night La Scala per- 
formed Machetk. \t was an inspiring 
production before a potentially critical 
udience. But all present were quickly 
convinced that La Scala’s reputation was 
rot exaggeraied, and the performance 
demonstrated once again that culturai 
tastes are universal. The story, conceived 
by an Englisnman, Shakespeare, in the 
early }7th century, was adapted to music 
by an Italian composer, Verdi, in the 
19th century, was performed in the 20th 
century on an American stage by an 
Italian company with an American 
soprano, Shirley Verrett, singing the 
principal role. The audience in the 


Leonard H. Marks 
Chairman 


Nation’s capital responded with the same 
enthusiasm that would have beer shown 
by Italian cognoscenti in the Teatro alla 
Scala in Milan, or audiences in 
Frankfurt, London, Buenos Aires, New 
Delhi, or other world centers. 

This reaction was not unique nor un- 
precedented, for cultural performances of 
this nature have always had a universal 
appeal. But, with the advent of jet 
transportation and worldwide com 
munications, particularly through ieie- 
vision, cultural tastes have been 
broadened and audiences throughcut the 
world have learned to appreciate the 
talents of great writers, musicians, 
composers, and singers regardless of their 
national origin or language. 

Some would argue that there are broad 
cultural gulfs that separate us from 
developing nations or from the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European 
countries. Undoubtedly, there are dif- 
ferences in our perception of excellence 
in literature, music, dance, and the arts 
generally. But there is a surprising 
similarity 

! was particularly impressed by this 
fact when I attended the opening at the 
Pushkin Museum in Moscow of an art 
show exhibiting 100 paintings from the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. The 
collection consisted of the great French 
impressionists-—-Cezanne, Matisse 
Renoir-—plus a collection of great 
American painters. Contemporaneously, 
the Hermitage in Leningrad had sent to 


New York and Washington a com- 
parable exhibit, which also included out- 
standing works by the same French 
imipressionisis, plus a collection of 
canvasses by Russian painters. This ex- 
change dramatizes the similarity of 
cuiturai tastes despiie differences in 
political philosophy or in economic 
concepis. 

The chronicle of these evenis tilustrates 
the behind-ihe-scenes probiems of cul- 
tural exchange programs and emphasizes 
the spportunities. To achieve the 
objectives and the benefits of tinier 
national exchenge, dedicated people 
must be convinced that the exchanges are 
worthwhile. They must be stubborn in 
their determination if the many man- 
mace political and economic obstacles 
are to be overcome. Although the 
government can be of some assistance 
private enterprise must have the 
dominant role in initiating ane carrying 
out the arrangements. The obstacles are 
many, but they can be overcome 

Events like the performance here of La 
Scala create memorable and lasting 
impressicns which contribute im- 
measurably to the conviction that people 
everywhere share a commen heritage and 
appreciation of cultural values. When we 
discover that we like the same music, art, 
and literature, our differences on political 
issues beccme less antagonistic. As those 
who plow the cultural fields know, 
cultural and educational exchanges will 
not resolve boundary disputes between 
neighbors, but they can lead to resolution 
of problems by boundary commissioners, 
rather than expeditionary forces. 

I am convinced that cooperative inter- 
national relations depend today more on 
nongovernmental person-to-person rela- 
tionships than on political diplomacy. 
The creativity of our cultural, scientific, 
and business leaders, of educators, artists, 
musicians, inventors will in the final 
analysis be the ultimate unifying force in 
our interdependent world. 
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Internationalizing Public Education: 
What the States Are Doing 


Rose L. Hayden 


. . . and what they should be doing. 


oe. the blatant warning against 
“entangling alliances’’ contained in 
George Washington's Farewell Address, 
nothing is more certain than that Ameri- 
cans will celebrate their Nation’s Bicen- 
tennial thoroughly enmeshed in global 
events and foreign intrigues far beyond 
the wildest imaginings of the Founding 
Fathers. Indeed, where else but in 
America can you watch a “Bicentennial 
Minute” sponsored by a Dutch oil 
company on a Japanese television set? 

Unfortunately, America’s educators 
took very much to heart the isolationist 
dictates of the Founding Fathers. 
Schools were tools consciously and 
relentlessly employed to “‘Americanize” 
an immigrant population. For America’s 
schools to “‘internationalize” a now over- 
ly parochial population flies in the face of 
two centuries of educational thinking and 
practice in the United States. 

Yet fly we must. This Nation can no 
longer afford to run the risk of remaining 
uninformed about a world in which it is 
so inextricably involved. For one thing, 
the continued viability of this society will 
increasingly depend upon the ability of 
America’s professionals, academics, 


bureaucrats, businessmen, and leadership 
to serve effectively in transnational and 
intercultural settings. For another, 
America has a real and continuing need 
to apply the best-of-all-minds, regardless 
of nationality, to the solution of pressing 
human problems: energy, population, 
pollution, crime, disease, hunger. The list 
is long, while time grows short.' 

Overall, the response of the American 
educational system to the challenge of 
preparing citizens for effective coping in 
an interconnected world is woefully in- 
adequate. Unless some major ad- 
justments are made to compensate for its 
educational anachronisms, the United 
States may well lack the basic human 
resources to steer its ship of state through 
the uncharted interdependent currents of 
its next 100 years. 

Primary responsibility for formal 
education in the U.S. rests squarely with 
the 50 States. The States have both ad- 
ministrative and leadership respon- 
sibilities for public education; they 
should be more actively engaged in 
providing adequate experiences in inter- 
national/intercultural education. What 
has been accomplished, what remains to 





be done, what should be the role of in- 
dividuals concerned with international 
education in this effort is the subject of 
this article. 


The Record to Date 


In 1968 a comprehensive survey of 
what State education agencies were do- 
ing in international education was under- 
taken on behalf of the Education Com- 
mission of the States by the New York 
State Education Department’s Center for 
International Programs and Com- 
parative Studies. The report, published in 
July 1969, was a call for action as well as 
a review of the state of the art. It had as 
its central theme this twofold prop- 
osition: 

1. The social and cultural revolution 
affecting virtually all societies in the 
modern world, including our own, has 
created a major national need which 
must be confronted by formal education 
in American society. 

2. State education agencies must 
provide for more vigorous leadership in 
meeting this need than they have thus far. 
And they had better act rapidly unless 
they want to be left out of the 
mainstream of education concerned with 
the really vital issues in the future of 


Dr. Rose L. Hayden is Associate Director of the International Education Project at the 
American Council on Education in Washington, D.C. This article is based on a paper 
she gave at the Comparative and International Education Society XXth Annual Con- 
vention in Toronto, Canada, February 25—27, 1976. 


' For a more detailed discussion of these and other 
points, see Education For Global Interdependence. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1975. 
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American society, and indeed, all 
mankind.’ 

Despite the impressive ac- 
complishments of some State agencies, 
this twofold proposition is as true today 
as it was 7 years ago. 

It is clear, from the 1969 report, that 
where there has been a will for major 
educational change in this country, there 
has certainly been a way to accomplish it. 
The sweeping reform of the science and 
mathematics curriculum in the 1950's 
stands as but one example of this fact. 
Unhappily, international and_ inter- 
cultural education has never been placed 
near the apex of educational priorities. 
As a consequence, its development 
remains severely stunted. 

The 1969 survey of the role of State 
education agencies in international 
education revealed that the following 
States had special programs: 

1. Appointment of Foreign Con- 
sultants on non-Western areas to the 
State Department of Education: 
Colorado, Montana, New York, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West 
Virginia. 

2. Statewide programs and con- 
ferences in International Education: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

3. Agency-sponsored Exchange 
Programs: Alabama, Colorado, 
Louisiana, New Jersey, Maine, New 
York, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas. 


4. Agency support or encouragement 
of Bilingual Education Programs: 
California, Delaware, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Texas, 
Virginia. 

5. State-sponsored Community Proj- 
ects in World Affairs: Missouri, Ohio, 
New York. 


The 1969 survey reported that the 
greatest activity undertaken by State 
education agencies has been in the 
development. of curriculum guides and 
other materials in the social sciences. 
Foreign-language instruction has also 
ranked as a key area of State-level in- 
volvement. Teacher certification, a third 


Morehouse, Ward, State Leadership in Inter- 
national Education. Denver: Education Commission 
of the States, July 1969 (Report No. 14), page 3. 








“The States seem to set lofty, 
far-reaching goals rather than 
specific objectives that can be 
put into operation.” 








critical program, did not rate well in the 
report, which noted that formal re- 
quirements often impeded the intelligent 
utilization of foreign experiences and 
personnel. 

The 1969 survey outlined, State by 
State, activities under the headings of 
curriculum, foreign languages, teacher 
preparation and certification, exchange 
programs, and Federal programs. Some 
promising options, such as recognition of 
overseas and Peace Corps experience, 
appeared in the individual listings. 

Far less activity was found, however, 
involving State education relationships 
with institutions and agencies abroad. 
While programs were listed as having 
legislative (Elementary and Secondary 
Educational Act (ESEA), National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA), etc.) or 
other Federal support, there was scant 
evidence that State education officials 
were taking full advantage of such oppor- 
tunities to strengthen the inter- 
national/intercultural dimensions of 
U.S. education. 

A comparative summary of State cer- 
tification requirements and_ inservice 
programs related to the foreign-area 
competence of teachers was disquieting; 
for it showed that between 1964 and 1968 
there had been a decline in the granting 
of credit for overseas experience, in the 
granting of leaves for foreign teaching, 
and in the transfer of foreign credits. 
(Not all States reported data.) 

On the positive side, by 1968 fewer 
States required that their teachers be 
American citizens, and State-sponsored 
inservice programs concerned with inter- 
national studies increased from 9 States 
in 1964 to 26 States by 1968. 

Central to bringing about actual 
change was the 1969 report’s recognition 
of the need to reform the organizational 
aspects of State education agencies. 
Specifically, the report stressed the 
desirability of appointing personnel 
whose primary role would be to develop 


international awareness in a State educa- 
tion department or agency. State agen- 
cies were urged to designate and support 
other agents of change within the agency; 
to encourage and assist staff members in 
many different fields to acquire overseas 
experience through travel/study 
programs and other projects; and to 
provide possibilities for staff members to 
travel elsewhere in the United States and 
abroad to maintain contact with key per- 
sons and institutions involved in inter- 
national education activity. 

A strong statewide program was seen 
as a key to stimulating local leadership 
and initiatives for change; but the report 
advised State education officials to avoid 
involvement in activities which could be 
more wisely undertaken by others. 
Research, evaluation and dissemination, 
rather than materials development, were 
cited as legitimate State-level concerns. 

States were urged to strengthen 
teacher education and certification prac- 
tices and to remove formal impediments 
to drawing more varied kinds of human 
experience into the classroom. The latter 
is exceptionally critical in view of the fact 
that barely 5 percent of the teachers be- 
ing trained today have any preparation 
related to international events or to other 
peoples and their cultures. 

Finally, the 1969 survey report stressed 
the need to develop the overseas dimen- 
sion of State education agency programs 
and activities in international education. 
Many State agencies have functions 
analogous to those of national ministries 
of education in other countries and, in 
the words of the report: “It is just 
possible—although apparently difficult 
for many Americans to believe—that we 
may have something to learn from ex- 
perience elsewhere.” 


Current Trends 


The most recent information available 
on the activities of State education agen- 
cies in promoting international education 
is a 1975 survey prepared for the Council 
of Chief State School Officers’ Com- 
mittee on International Education.’ 


> Civic Literacy for Global Interdependence: New 
Challenge to State Leadership in Education. 
Washington Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1976. Some information here taken directly from 
previous drafts of this report, detailing individual 
State programs. 
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Comparing the report with the 1964 and 
1968 data yields these trends: 


e Credit for overseas experience is 
granted by many States. The experience 
must, at least in a general way, be related 
to the individual’s teaching field. In some 
cases, this credit is granted only for 
renewal of teaching certificates; .in 
others, it may be substituted for student 
teaching or other professional ex- 
perience. (In 1964, 28 States granted 
credit; 1968, 29 States; 1975, 27 States.) 


e Transfer of foreign credits is 
allowed though in most cases it must be 
approved by a U.S. institution of higher 
education or by the U.S. Office of 
Education. (In 1964, 37 States 
transferred credits; 1968, 29 States; 1975, 
30 States.) 


e Leave for foreign teaching is 
available in many States. Generally it is 
not granted by the State education agen- 
cy but by the local school board. (In 
1964, 20 States granted leave; 1968, 13 
States; 1975, 13 States.) 


e Inservice programs—continuing 
education programs, workshops dealing 
with international education and 
language education are sponsored by an 
increasing number of States. (In 1964, 9 
States offered inservice programs; 1968, 
27 States; 1975, 26 States.) 


e Citizenship requirements for 
teachers’ have become less stringent. 
Most of the States requiring citizenship 
or intent of citizenship grant waivers and 
give temporary professional permits and 
exchange teacher credentials. (In 1964, 
25 States required citizenship; 1968, 22 
States; 1975, 19 States.) 


e Striking new developments are: the 
growing awareness of the concept of in- 
ternational education; the inclusion of 
more specific global and international 
education courses, ethnic studies, popula- 
tion and world food crisis courses; and 
the production of social studies and 
humanities materials dealing with the 
topic of international education (35 
States). 


e Efforts are being expanded to meet 
the needs of students and adults whose 
primary language is not English. Four- 
teen States specifically mention the in- 
troduction and expansion of bilingual, 
bicultural education. 
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e In the field of foreign languages not 
only are Spanish, French, German, 
Latin, and Russian offered, but less com- 
monly taught western as well as eastern 
languages, for example: Portuguese, 
Swedish, Greek, Hungarian, Polish, 
Hebrew, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, and 
Swahili. 


All these factors—including the high 
involvement of States (31) in inter- 
national exchange programs for teachers 
and students—are effective means for 
improving international understanding, 
which is imperative in a time of in- 
creasing interdependence. 


the United States and countries in 
which the United States is currently 
most interested (includes some non- 
Western countries). 


Grades 9—12. World history (general- 
ly at 10th grade, although taken by 
some districts at 9th level) and 
geography (generally taken at 9th or 
10th). Both courses cover non-Western 
countries. 

Grades 7-12. Under quinmester 
programs initiated in Rock Hill and 
Spartanburg school systems, there are 
26 optional minicourses relating to the 
non-Western world. The year 1975—76 








‘Educators and policymakers can set higher standards for 
textbooks and refuse to employ texts which are stereotyped 
and abuse or ignore mankind’s cultural diversity and 
fundamental dignity.” 








Even a cursory glance through the in- 
ventory of statewide international 
programs reveals a rich range of activity. 
Here are some examples of projects 
currently being undertaken by the States 
in the areas of curriculum, teacher 
preparation, foreign language teaching, 
and exchange: 


Curriculum 


South Carolina’s “Curriculum Guide 
for Social Studies” provides for the 
following international and comparative 
educational experiences for its 
schoolchildren: 

Grades 1—3. All primary studies are 

cross-cultural in approach. No longer 

are homes, communities, and schools 
treated exclusively from the local view- 
point. 

Grade 4. Living in typical regions of 

South Carolina as related to living 

in typical regions of the 

world—influences of people, climate, 
resources on living (includes some non- 

Western societies). 

Grade 6. Life in other countries of the 

Americas as related to life in the 

United States. 

Grade 7. Life in countries which have 

most influenced the development of 


will see the initiation of as many or 
more minicourses in five additional 
school systems using the quarter 
and/or quinmester approaches. 


Teacher Preparation and Certification 

Pennsylvania’s Bureau of Teacher 
Education requires that all students 
preparing for certification as social 
studies teachers take courses in non- 
Western cultures. 


The Arizona State Board of Education 
allows teachers to renew their certificates 
on the basis of a “‘foreign travel thesis” in 
lieu of renewal credit. 


Foreign Language Programs 

A recent measure providing for ‘‘so- 
journ teachers” makes it possible for 
California school districts to employ for 
a l- or 2-year period teachers from 
foreign countries to teach basic subjects 
to pupils from Spanish-speaking 
backgrounds while they are developing a 
proficiency in English. In the future, this 
measure may be used to assist the in- 
struction of Chinese pupils. 


Exchange and Other International 
Programs 

The State of Utah recently par- 
ticipated in broadcasts to rural schools 





by way of satellite transmission. The 
satellite system is so positioned over the 
earth that its signals can be beamed to 
not only the United States, but to a 
number of developing countries around 
the world. It is proposed that Utah, with 
the help of an outside funding agency, 
select one of these potential countries to 
share in educational television by way of 
satellite and that an exchange of per- 
sonnel, information, ideas, software and 
hardware be instituted between the State 
of Utah and the pilot country. 


Implications of Experience to Date 


Educators in all 50 States are grap- 
pling as never before with the challenge of 
globalizing U.S. public education. 
Nevertheless, educational change is a 
dynamic and complex phenomenon and 
so does not easily lend itself to prescrip- 
tive analyses. The key factors in inter- 
nationalizing public education are many: 
personalities involved, leadership, 
organizational structure and linkages, in- 
ternal budget decisions, and the political 
climate. Furthermore, the process itself 
is frequently circular, not unilinear. For 
example, although experience shows that 
a strong statewide program is a good 


lever for attracting external funding, all 
too often, without some prior external 
financial prod, an effective statewide 
program may not come into existence in 
the first place. 

Clearly, success depends as well upon 


other important ingredients: a com- 
prehensive statewide strategy for change, 
a realistic assessment of the educational 
needs and existing resources for inter- 
national/intercultural education, some 
financial flexibility, a visible degree of 
bureaucratic and political clout, and an 
effective outreach and dissemination 
system. 

Certain generalizations may be made 
from statewide experiences to date. The 
States seem to set lofty, far-reaching 
goals rather than specific objectives that 
can be put into operation. Programs in 
non-Western studies are prevalent as are 
intercultural and bilingual programs. 
Emphasis on global or interdependence 
issues has increased in many programs. 

In most cases, little is done at the 
beginning of a statewide program to set a 
time frame or to set up specific ways to 
measure achievement. This makes it dif- 


ficult to assess and evaluate international 
and intercultural programs at the State 
level. As a consequence, very little out- 
come data is available to justify inter- 
national program budgets to State 
legislators in times of heightened fiscal 
crisis and accountability. 

Inhibitors range from unconvinced 
bureaucrats and State legislators on the 
one hand, to reluctant teachers and local 
administrators on the other. Particularly 
obstructive are those teachers of 
American and State history who believe 
that their own traditional courses of 
study and teaching will suffer from 
changes in content and emphasis. 

The internationalizing of public in- 
struction has benefited directly from ex- 
ternal pressures and events: Sputnik, a 
favorable public attitude toward educa- 
tion, the passage of title VI of the NDEA 
and other Federal legislation (such as 
ESEA titles III] and V, and the Ethnic 
Heritage Act), the recent Arab oil em- 
bargo, etc. Happily, efforts of 
proponents of international education 
often coincide with sweeping statewide 
revisions of the K-12 social studies 
curriculum. Other legislative stimuli at 
the State level also spur activity, par- 
ticularly laws mandating bilingual or 
multicultural education. 

The most popular statewide globaliz- 
ing strategies focus on teachers: inservice 
training, summer courses, seminars and 
workshops, exchange programs, con- 
ferences, etc. Still not enough has been 
done to alter certification requirements, 
nor to encourage State agencies to work 
with colleges of education in the develop- 
ment of international and intercultural se- 
quences. While options are now more 
flexible for social science teachers, and 
while Peace Corps and other inter- 
national experiences are given official 
recognition, the certification re- 
quirements appear not to have been 
significantly changed (beyond the social 
sciences) to demand far-reaching in- 
novations in teacher training programs. 

Other popular statewide activities in- 
clude hiring foreign area consultants, us- 
ing foreign curriculum specialists in 
residence, publishing statewide plans and 
guidelines, retraining faculty, developing 
library and other materials resources, 
designing television and media events, 
and evaluating programs. 

In all activities, the greater the involve- 


ment of those persons actually teaching 
and administering programs, the greater 
the degree of receptivity and of actual 
acceptance of the educational changes 
and innovations. Management styles and 
organizational arrangements vary from 
the highly institutionalized to the largely 
informal. As would be expected, each 
State has its own bureaucratic tradition 
and realities. Yet, in each case, it is clear 
that the success of any program reflects 
the degree to which it becomes an in- 
herent, centrally based component in the 
State-level bureaucracy. 

Most program implementors have 
control over the management of budgets 
they receive from the States. Regret- 
tably, they have far less control over the 
fiscal system that determines their 
original share of appropriations. As a 
consequence relatively little, if any, State 
money is directly appropriated to inter- 
national education programs. Thus, a 
direct and positive period of programmatic 
growth often reflects ESEA, NDEA, 
foundation, or other outside support, 
which, in turn, becomes an important 
lever to pay local appropriations from 
the State for internationally oriented 
programs. 

On balance, far too little has been done 
to track results against goals and objec- 
tives. Most data is generated by surveys 
and by soliciting informal responses from 
participating teachers. With little if any 
baseline data, it is virtually impossible to 
generate much in the way of outcome 
data—that is, data on a program’s actual 
impact on teachers and pupils. Most data 
is, therefore, input data, which lists the 
number of seminars, participants, 
publications, and other activities. Causal 
or other inferences can only be sketched 
qualitatively. While it may never be 
possible to have an ideal data system in 
the field of international/intercultural 
education, much more should be done in 
this area. 

If one factor impedes further progress 
in internationalizing public instruction 
more than others, it is the lack of funding 
at the State level to support wide- 
reaching educational reforms. This in 
turn means that programs are severely 
understaffed. While money is not the 
only inhibitor, it is a principal one in all 
cases. 

Lack of leadership at high levels in the 
State bureaucracy and in the State 
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legislature is another chronic problem. 
Like the little girl with the little curl: 
when educational and public officials are 
good, they are very, very good; when they 
are bad, they are horrid. When they are 
good, they encourage international 
travel, interstate communication, and 


collaboration, and in providing for ade- 
quate research and evaluation services to 
assess the impact of international and in- 
tercultural projects. Statewide efforts to 
design and implement teacher exchange 
programs and other overseas activities 
would likewise help to assure the budgets 











“If one factor impedes further progress in internationalizing public 
instruction more than others, it is the lack of funding at the State 
level to support wide-reaching educational reforms.” 
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responsible levels of appropriations. 
When they are bad, they block activities 
or twist them around for personal 
political gain. 

Other problems are persistent and 
similar in all States. One is the un- 
derutilization of existing resources. 
Another springs from the fact that 
educators are unaccustomed to 
cooperating across institutional lines or 
between various educational levels. 
Another is inadequate communication 
and dissemination of information and 
materials on successful programs. Final- 
ly, an adversary relationship between 
management and teachers has at times 
undercut opportun'ties for them to work 
together in the design of inter- 
national /intercultural education 
programs. 


What Remains To Be Done 


The gap between aspiration and 
achievement in internationalizing public 
instruction remains despite the progress 
and accomplishment noted in the earlier 
examples of successful projects. State 
departments of public instruction do not 
generally give international/intercultural 
goals high priority. More forceful 
leadership is needed if the 50 States are 
to take advantage of what already exists 
in the way of Federal and local resources. 
Such leadership is crucial if the States 
are to press successfully for more exter- 
nal assistance programs. 

States must also take the lead in 
revamping requirements for teacher cer- 
tification, in encouraging regional 
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required for such ventures. State 
departments of education should also 
become more active in establishing and 
supporting information centers, 
curriculum consultants, inservice 
professional development centers, and 
media projects to serve international and 
intercultural program needs. Those 
States which at present do not have full- 
time personnel to manage such programs 
should reconsider their policies in this 
area. 

Educators and policymakers can set 
higher standards for textbooks and refuse 
to employ texts which are stereotyped 
and abuse or ignore mankind’s cultural 
diversity and fundamental dignity. 
Schools should encourage the use of lay 
teachers in the classroom: businessmen 
with international interests; State and 
county officials who deal in international 
aspects of local development; foreign 
students in the U.S.; Americans knowl- 
edgeable about their cultural heritage 
in other parts of the world; retired 
diplomats; American college students 
studying other languages and cultures; 
faculty members with world skills; and 
local school district members active with 
Rotary International, the United Nations 
Association, the Partners of the Amer- 
icas, etc. 


Potential Areas of Collaboration 


While space does not permit an ex- 
haustive listing of all the dramatic ex- 
periments colleagues in the field of com- 
parative and international education may 


undertake together, here are several key 
areas where active collaboration is likely 
to be both professionally and personally 
rewarding: 


Curriculum Development 

Effective teaching materials are not 
readily available in all areas of the 
United States; these must be developed. 
Those who are aware of other nations 
facing similar materials shortages could 
serve the dual purposes of importing and 
adopting materials and practices from 
abroad, and screening out inappropriate, 
stereotyping texts and materials already 
in circulation. 


Dissemination 

A number of specialists in comparative 
and international education have come 
up with valuable insights in how both the 
formal and informal education modes 
can be utilized to disseminate and adopt 
educational materials. Their findings 
should be given currency in this country. 


Educational Technology 

The design of videocassettes, instruc- 
tional films, and a range of audiovisual 
materials is similarly a field where inter- 
national collaboration has been visible 
and productive, with positive im- 
plications for statewide educational ac- 
tivities. More should be done. 


Teacher Preparation 

The globalization of teacher training in 
this Nation’s colleges of education must 
be actively promoted. For the already 
practicing teachers, special workshops, 
seminars, conferences, symposia, and 
courses must be made available for inser- 
vice training or the upgrading of the in- 
ternational/intercultural competence of 
schoolteachers. In all areas, programs 
must put increased emphasis on the per- 
formance skills of teachers as they relate 
to teaching in a culturally pluralistic and 
internationally interdependent society. 


Statewide Committees 

Statewide committees or boards of in- 
ternational/intercultural education 
should be established. Membership 
would include scholars drawn from inter- 
national and area studies fields, 
professors responsible for teacher train- 
ing courses, practicing schoolteachers, 
and noneducators representing inter- 





national trade, business, local foun- 
dations, the State legislature, community 
action projects, and the media. 


Professional Standards 


University-based professors from a 
variety of fields both within and outside 
colleges of education should initiate 
studies of statewide certification and 
recertification practices with a view 
toward updating and improving the 
quality of the teaching of international 
and comparative topics. 


Statewide Mandates 


Guides produced by the States that 
mandate the sequence and content of in- 
ternational /intercultural programs in the 
public schools should be examined and 
developed collaboratively, with increased 
input from comparative and _ inter- 
national education specialists. 


In-State Associations 


Where feasible and desirable, 
statewide teacher associations concerned 
with globalizing public instruction should 
be created as one means of improving in- 
struction and sharing professional 
knowledge and developments. 


Teacher Education Options 


Modules for courses in general educa- 
tion, the humanities, school administra- 
tion and other areas of teacher preservice 
preparation should be designed to infuse 
international and intercultural perspec- 
tives into the prospective teacher. Those 
already in use in foreign language and 
social science segments of the curriculum 
should be improved. 


Research Agenda 

Aside from scattered bits of evidence, 
virtually nothing exists that systematical- 
ly demonstrates how student knowledge 
and understanding of the rest of the 
world are acquired, to say nothing of the 
lack of solid research about the impact of 
existing international education 
programs on young children and adults. 
Assessment and evaluation are needed to 
answer such questions as what should 
students know, be able to do, and feel 
upon completion of international and 
multicultural education sequences. Ph.D. 
theses could be devoted to such questions 
in increasing measure, and pilot and ex- 
perimental programs should be under- 
taken utilizing the best of what is 


available in the fields of educational 
testing and educational psychology. 


Professional Endorsement 


Support from area studies teachers, 
and specialists in international relations 
on international education would do 
much to further statewide efforts to ex- 
pand global perspectives in public educa- 
tion. Key national associations, some of 
which are becoming more active in this 
area, must make a deliberate attempt to 
recruit members from related groups to 
work together in the design and im- 
plementation of international/inter- 
cultural programs for public education. 
The list of such associations would in- 
clude: the Comparative and Inter- 
national Education Society; the Inter- 
national Studies Association; the 
National Education Association; the 
Association for Asian Studies; the Latin 
American Studies Association; the Asia 
Society; the American Council on 
Education; the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; the National 
Council for the Social Studies; the 
National Association of Elementary 
School Principals; and the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Target populations in the State 
education sector must include, for exam- 
ple, State and local superintendents of 
schools; directors of teacher preparation 
and certification departments; social 
studies consultants; State foreign 
language, bilingual and multicultural ex- 
perts; commissioners of education; direc- 
tors of instructional services; teachers 
and their associational representatives; 
State legislators on key education com- 
mittees; and interested parents and 
students in all walks of life and in all 
professions. 


A Final Note 


As the world’s interrelatedness con- 
tinues to make itself felt in the daily lives 
of the average U.S. citizen, educators at 
all levels will be increasingly pressured to 
respond to the challenge of preparing our 
citizens to cope with life in an inter- 
connected and unstable global system. 
This need for dynamic educational 
change does not lurk in the misty reaches 
of the future. That far-off world of the 
future is with us now. 0 
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Teaching Abroad 


Antony Black 


Reflections of a political theorist 


I have just spent a year on exchange 
with a colleague in the U.S.: He has been 
teaching the courses I taught at a British 
university, and I his at a university in the 
U.S. We both teach a combination of the 
history of political thought and contem- 
porary political philosophy within 
political science departments. 


Student Objectives 


I find the objectives and expectations 
of students somewhat different in the two 
countries. In America, students tend to 
be more career-oriented than in Britain 
at present. For many, the purpose of 
study is either to learn a skill in order to 
practice it, or to obtain credits in order to 
qualify for another course or a job. This 
makes students work harder and pay 
more attention to the teacher than does 
the ordinary British student. But I would 
guess that about an equal proportion are 
actually interested in a nonutility topic 
for its own sake. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, a great 
many young men and women come to 
university also with the hope and expec- 
tation of learning something about life 
and the world. I would say that 
American university teaching, so far as I 
have seen it or heard about it firsthand, is 
more geared to this expectation; there is 
a closer rapport between the student and 
teacher than in Britain. This is partly 
because courses are widely based, dif- 
fused, and because there is a proliferation 
of “introductory” courses, general sur- 
veys of a subject. These types of courses 
may too easily be scoffed at. Their 
academic level may not be as high as 


what a British student is subjected to in 
his or her first year. But I think, again, 
that they can also be more relevant to the 
needs of the student at that stage. A student 
will get a broader education and emerge 
from university, not only as someone 
equipped to do research or teach a sub- 
ject, but as someone with a far wider in- 
tellectual experience, a far wider grasp of 
what there is to be known. As 
educational institutions in this sense, I 
think American universities may have 
the edge over British; there must, of 
course, be many exceptions on both 
sides. I also find a refreshing lack of that 
peculiarly British, perhaps European 
product—the specialized teenage intellec- 
tual. Boys and girls in the U.S., it seems 
to me, are less likely to have lopsided 
personalities due to excessive specializa- 
tion and a too concentratedly academic 
life. Plato would surely have approved of 
the Americans here. 


Teaching Methods 


At the American university where I 
taught, each teacher takes a class for a 
14-week semester course, with about two 
and one-half hours teaching a week. The 
teacher is in constant, regular contact 
with his or her students. Formal lectures 
are not in vogue; the practice I adopted 
was of talking for up to half an hour, then 
discussing, and perhaps repeating the 
process—if it was a 2-hour session. This 
can be varied by starting with a 
“Socratic” discourse, eliciting ideas from 
the class, or testing their assigned 
reading. This may be objected to on the 
grounds that students should be en- 
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couraged to read more widely for 
themselves, but I find that my British 
students rarely do that except at more 
advanced levels. The restricted scope of 
the enterprise can be avoided by a good 
teacher with a reasonable class, because 
he and they can always widen the discus- 
sion away from the compulsory basic 
reading. 

In general, teaching method is entirely 
the decision of the teacher; this naturally 
produces great variety, but it also enables 
a teacher to experiment and choose the 
method best suited to his subject, the 
students, and himself. I think the formal 
lecture, in the humanities, should be kept 
for special occasions only. On the other 
hand, the seminar or tutorial to which the 
students are expected to contribute as 
much as the teacher, or in which the 
teacher expects not to have to go over the 
subject because the students are supposed 
to have already read about it, can easily 
collapse in the face of diffidence. Thus a 
combination of lecturing and discussion 
seems to me an improvement on the 
British system. 


Examination System 


The examination of students in the 
USS. is also left entirely to the choice of 
the teacher; again, this gives rise to great 
variety. The teacher may set only formal 
exams, or only prepared papers, or any 
combination of the two; he can use class 
participation as a grading criterion or 
not. (I definitely found it better not to, at 
least consciously, and certainly not to let 
it be known that I was doing so—that 
would have been disastrous.) 

The American system has the great 
disadvantage in that grading varies enor- 
mously and arbitrarily from one teacher 
to another and from one university to 
another. The Americans need to in- 
troduce a collective judgment by having 
their teachers sit down together to dis- 
cuss each student and develop an agreed 
or compromise grade, such as we give; 
and they drastically need external ex- 
aminers to insure some uniformity of 
standards. Given the lack of these, the 
unwillingness of British universities to 
place much faith in American un- 
dergraduate attainments is understand- 
able. 

I think that the British, on the cther 
hand, would do well to introduce—as 





they are in some universities and 
departments—more emphasis on written 
work done during the year, and less on 
final examinations. The system to which 
I am accustomed, by which a student’s 
final academic grade depends exclusively 
on his or her performance in a single set 
of final examinations, strikes me now as 
little short of barbaric. A student’s abili- 
ty and achievement in most of the 
humanities cannot be measured by such 
means; how many university professors 
would get a decent degree under such 
conditions? But I think final ex- 
aminations could still play a partial role, 
as they do in many graduate courses. 


Approach to Political Philosophy 


As for the approach to the subjects of 
political philosophy and the history of 
political thought, the differences were 
much less than I had anticipated. 
“Traditional’’ moral-philosophical 


political theory, covering such topics as 
political obligation, rights and duties, the 
history of ideas, and the classics of an- 
cient and modern European thought, is 
much more widely and seriously studied 
than I realized; and the reaction against 
behaviorism and empirical-sociological 


theory—which had been so prevalent in 
the 1960’s and which is believed in some 
British circles to be the most up-to-date 
American contribution to the study of 
politics—was more marked than I had 
expected. American students are, on the 
whole, rather keen to learn about the 
antecedents of modern political thought, 
and about the varying outlooks on 
politics and government presented by the 
great writers and civilizations of the past. 
To a certain extent I found their ap- 
proach to these subjects more intelligent: 
They are more ready to treat them as 
having something valuable to say to the 
modern world, they are less ‘“‘academic”’ 
and more pragmatic in their approach to 
the subject—which I think is as it should 
be. On the other hand, they are happy to 
spend some time and effort in acquiring a 
real understanding of the original, and 
not merely a synthetic summary for the 
modern reader, such as medieval 
Europeans so often had to be content 
with when attempting to study the an- 
cient writers on law and philosophy. 
The intellectual cultures of Europe and 
America are, it seems to me, growing 
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apart at such a rate that the 
“renaissance” may not be an inap- 
propriate analogy here. Like the 
Europeans of long ago, Americans are 
eager to learn from the European past, to 
assimilate what they find worthwhile in 
it, to use its accumulated wisdom or lore 
to help understand themselves and solve 
their own problems. At its best, this can 
lead to an intelligent eclecticism geared 
to the needs of the day, such as one finds, 
par excellence, in Madison’s con- 
tributions to the Federalist. Marxism is 
more fashionable and more widely 
studied in the U.S. than I had an- 
ticipated. But again it is certain aspects 
of the subject (for instance, the critique 
of capitalism) that are concentrated upon 
at the expense of others, such as the 
proletarian revolution, which is less ap- 
propriate for contemporary American 
needs, even for the revolutionary thinker. 

In Britain, political thought may be 
studied qua philosophy, in which case it 
tends to be rather too far removed from 
the context of actual political life, for 
which, after all, the great writers of the 
past wrote, and which must surely always 
be the testing ground and focus for sensi- 
ble discussion. It may be studied qua 
history, in which case the approach tends 
to be one of intellectual curiosity or 
tourism, rather than of a real attempt to 
grapple with problems. British students 
interested in political thought, it seems to 
me, are either Marxists, for whom most 
of the classics are of rather little 
significance and are subject to the most 
dire misinterpretation; or they tend to be 
armchair philosophers, who are expert at 
handling a problem from every con- 
ceivable theoretical aspect, but who never 
seem to ask the question at the end of 
their quest, “So what?” Their work con- 
sequently lacks point. 


Political Culture 


I would relate this to a difference in in- 
tellectual culture vis-4-vis the political 
system. Europeans have become used, it 
seems to me, to regarding the institutions 
and political life of their own country 
with a certain sceptical detachment, as if 
it were not the “real thing,” to be 
tolerated, least bad of all possible 
systems perhaps, but not a subject for 
serious intellectual inquiry, which is 
reserved either for purely empirical study 


or for purely abstract philosophizing. For 
Americans, their own political culture 
and its institutions are a matter of more 
personal concern; they may be ardent 
reformers and even thorough radicals, 
but they still wish to adhere to, develop 
and rethink certain elements in their own 
tradition, such as Jeffersonian 
egalitarianism. They are not so inclined 
to utopianism; they do not wish to import 
some entirely new system; they retain a 
basic confidence in their own. Conse- 
quently, the traditional political 
philosophy concerns them more closely: 
They wish to reassess their own ideas and 
practices in the light of the wisdom of 
others. They are more concerned, in 
other words, with doing real political 
philosophy rather than with mere 
speculation. They try to grasp what a 
Plato or a Hobbes really meant for exact- 
ly the purpose for which a Hobbes or a 
Plato intended their work to be read: to 
learn something from it that would relate 
to their own real problems. 

Whether students in our two univer- 
sities benefited from our exchange is for 
them, not me, to say. But I have certainly 
gained some new ideas about my own 
role as a teacher, about the subject I 
teach, and about how to relate to 
stucients. Perhaps it is in this last aspect 
that one learns most by being plunged 
into a new environment. One can only 
hope that the financial plight of univer- 
sities in Britain and the United States 
(and, I expect, elsewhere too) will not 
limit such exchanges in the future. O 





The National Association of State Univer- 
sities and Land-Grant Colleges announced 
in a recent newsletter a new project entitled 
“International Linkages in Higher Educa- 
tion: A Feasibility Study.”’ This study will 
explore new organizational arrangements 
linking American higher education to its 
counterparts overseas, focusing initially 
on development priorities in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. Dr. 
Fred Harrington, former president of the 
University of Wisconsin and adviser to the 
Ford Foundation, will be director of the 
study. 

During the coming year contacts will be 
made with a variety of organizations and 
individuals having interest and experience 
in international academic interchange. The 
project is expected to conclude in September 
1977 with a report and recommendations. 
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facts on funding 








The annual competition for 
Fulbright-Hays awards is currently 
underway. The grants are for graduate 
study or research abroad and for pro- 
fessional training in the creative 
and performing arts. An estimated 600 
awards are available for research 
and study in 50 countries in 
1977—78. 

Applicants must be U.S. citizens at 
the time of application and in 
general must hold a bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent before the 
beginning date of the grant and in 
most cases be proficient in the language 
of the host country. Except for 
certain specific awards, candidates 
may not hold a Ph.D. at the time of 
application. 

Students enrolled in a university 
at the time of application must apply 
through the Fulbright Program 
Adviser on campus by the deadline 
date set by him. At-large candidates 
must apply by November 1, 1976, 
to the Institute of International 
Education. The latter students can obtain 
information and. application forms 
from the Information and Reference 
Division, International Institute 
of Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


More than 500 awards for university 
lecturing and postdoctoral research 
in more than 75 countries will be 
open to U.S. scholars for the 
academic year 1977—78 under the 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program. 
Further information is available 
from the Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Elementary and secondary teachers, 
college instructors, and assistant 
professors are eligible to 
participate in a teacher exchange 
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program under the Fulbright-Hays 
act for the 1977-78 academic 

year. Basic requirements are: 

U.S. citizenship, a bachelor’s degree, 
3 years of teaching experience for 
l-year positions and 2 years of 
experience for seminars. As most of 
the positions are on an interchange 
basis, applicants must be employed 
currently. Seminars for current 
teachers of art, the classics, 
German, and world history will be held 
in 1977. For information and 
application forms, write: Teacher 
Exchange Section, Division of 
International Education, U.S. 

Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 


U.S. and Canadian citizens or 
permanent residents not over 
50 years old may apply for the 
American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) Fellowships, 
designed to support individual research 
in the humanistic disciplines or in 
the social sciences or the natural 
sciences with a humanistic emphasis. 
Deadline is September 30. 

ACLS also offers Grants for Research 
on the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Deadline is December 31. 

Social scientists and humanists 
intending to conduct postdoctoral 
research may also apply for 
“Grants for Research on Chinese 
Civilization” (prior to 1910). “Grants 
for Advanced Training in Chinese 
Studies” include internships and 
fellowships. Eligibility is restricted 
to persons currently employed in 
the area of historical or contemporary 
Chinese studies, who are within 
12 years of receipt of the doctorate 
and who have taught for at least 
3 years. Deadline is December 1. 
Write: Office of Fellowships and 
Grants, ACLS, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


The International Research and 
Exchanges Board (IREX) has 
published a new edition of its brochure, 
“Exchange Programs with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union,” 
which covers programs, fellowships 
and grants, and new activities such 
as U.S.—U.S.S.R. Commission on the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
and the Inventory of Research and 
Training Opportunities. For copies, 
write to IREX, 110 East 59th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 


The Center for Global Perspectives 
has received a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
‘to support a new project, “Global 
Perspectives: A Humanistic Influence 
on the Curriculum.” The project 
will develop educational strategies 
to equip students with the “knowledge, 
awareness, interest, and skills 
they will need to deal more effectively 
with the issues of a rapidly changing 
and interdependent world.” A 
curriculum framework and materials 
are being developed for kindergarten 
through 12th grade, based on the 


* concepts of interdependence, 


conflict, communication, and change. 
The project will draw on the skills 
of many teachers, scholars, curriculum 
specialists, and educational 
administrators, as well as represen- 
tatives of business, government, 

and local communities across the 
Nation. For further information, 
contact Larry E. Condon, Center for 
Global Perspectives, 218 East 

18th Street, New York, N.Y. 10003. 





Cultural Clues to the Middle Eastern 
Student 


Orin D. Parker 
and 
Educational Services Staff, AFME 


“I believe, in all sincerity, that there is no substi- 
tute for direct person-to-person contacts that go deep 
into the heart of all the problems which invoke our 
common concern and capture our imagination. There is 
no better way to reach a profound insight of the 
complexity of the world we live in and grasp the immense 
problems we face today and are likely to encounter 
in the future. In the process, our opinions might 
differ and our views might occasionally diverge. 
Indeed, our culture emphasizes diversity and 
multiplicity as a means of reaching consensus and 
compatibility. What is required is not identity of 
viewpoints, but a genuine acceptance of each 
other's right to hold different opinions and entertain 
different ideas.”’ 


Anwar Sadat 
President, Arab Republic of Egypt 


In a speech to the U.S. Congress 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 5, 1975 





Orin D. Parker is Vice President for Overseas Operations 
of American Friends of the Middle East, Inc. 

This article is excerpted from a paper, “Cultural Clues 
to the Middle Eastern Student,”’ which is available from 
the American Friends of the Middle East, Inc., 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Suite 100, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. The cost is $2 per copy. 
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Mica Eastern students, whether Arab or non- 
Arab, Muslim or Christian, share many of the same dis- 
tinctive characteristics. From our long experience with 
the area, we at American Friends of the Middle East 
(AFME) have selected certain characteristics that should 
be of particular interest to those working with Middle 
Eastern students on American campuses. Although 
descriptive primarily of Arab Muslims, they can be con- 
sidered relevant to Middle Eastern students as a whole, 
with the exception of the Israeli student. Students from 
Israel, cast more from a European than a Middle Eastern 
cultural mold, will not necessarily reflect these patterns. 
However, as is true of most generalizations regarding 
human society, one should anticipate many exceptions to 
the cultural clues that follow. 

Almost all who deal with foreign students in the 
United States agree that Middle Eastern students are 
among the most adaptable. They can become fully 
“Americanized” within a short time. Those who have 
seen them in the United States and in their own countries 
can only marvel at how differently they are able to 
behave in each culture. A student who has become a 
classic student type in the United States will have re- 
adapted within months of his return to all his own norms. 
As a common example, we all know of the numbers of 
Middle Eastern students who willingly earn their support 
here by waiting on tables in university dining halls or 
commercial restaurants—a task they would not think of 
doing in their own countries. Social organization in the 
Middle East is highly stratified; division of labor is 
primarily on a class basis. Social mobility, although 
growing, is still difficult. 

Such adaptability is not a weakness. The Middle 
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Eastern student is not being fickle or shallow. The roots 
of such behavior lie within a basic characteristic of his 
society. Social morality prevails over personal morality; 
thus, concepts of right and wrong, or sin and shame, 
derive not from an internal determination of right and 
wrong, but from what is considered or discovered to be 
right and wrong in the world around the individual. 

One cultural pattern a Middle Easterner retains 
wherever he may be is a certain formality of manner, par- 
ticularly in initial social relationships. He comes from a 
culture in which formality pervades social customs and 
daily routines. An encounter with a friend on the street 
will begin with oft-used and elaborately formal words of 
greeting. In one sense, these formal patterns help to keep 
people at a distance until one really knows them; they 
depersonalize relationships. In another sense they reflect 
a respect of one person for another. The Middle 
Easterner is consistently polite within his own culture, 
even to a person he dislikes. 


Middle Easterners have a tremendous pride in their religicus contri- 
bution to the world. Shown is the mosque in Samarrah, Iraq. 
Photos for this article are courtesy of Fred and Kathleen Ellinghaus. 


Orin Parker, third from left, and Kathleen Ellinghaus, center front, are 
shown with an Arab student's family in Baghdad. 
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; significant pattern is that the Middle Eastern 
student comes out of a paternalistic society. Within the 
family, parents’ word is final. Great respect for parents 
and elders is expected and given. In his excellent book, 
The Arab World Today,' Morroe Berger compares the 
reaction of Muslims and Christians (or more broadly, 
Arabs and Westerners) to one of the parables of the New 
Testament (Matthew 21:28) in which a man asks his two 
sons to do some work in the vineyard. One said he would, 
but did not; the second said he would not, but then 
relented and did the work. The Westerner would give 
greater credit to the second son, while the Arab would 
consider the first, who showed respect for his father 
although he did not follow through, more admirable. 

The paternalistic pattern within the family extends 
throughout society into a more authoritarian structure in 
general. In the field of education one result is an imitative 
rather than a creative system. Products of the system 
have learned primarily by memorization and imitation 
rather than by independent research and original work. 
Moreover, the individual student’s academic choices will 
often reflect his father’s desires rather than his own 
wishes or capabilities. 

Hostility and suspicion may well be characteristics of 
the Middle Eastern student when he first arrives in the 
United States. Distrust of the foreigner runs deep in his 
part of the world, whose history reflects endless wars 
(internal and external), invasions and occupations. In ad- 
dition, the region has generated three of the world’s ma- 
jor religions; in recent centuries, Western missionary 
movements have returned to the Middle East in force. 
There have been many major benefits to the peoples, par- 
ticularly in terms of medical and educational develop- 
ment, but for some in an area predominantly Muslim, the 
missionary movement has increased suspicion of the 
West. 

This suspicion can show up in matters so seemingly 
simple to us as completing a university application form. 
We have had a student argue for more than an hour over 
why he should enter the name of his mother on such a 
form. Any information not absolutely relevant and essen- 
tial to him should not be revealed. Anthropologists doing 
research in the Middle East quickly learn standard 
Western questionnaire techniques do not work. Anyone 
coming into a community and asking questions may well 
be a spy to the Middle Easterner and is to be avoided. 

One American researcher in Egypt wanted to conduct 
a survey that solicited opinions on a certain subject as 
well as facts. He constructed his form so that the factual 
information was solicited first and the opinions second. 


'Morroe Berger, The Arab World Today. New York: Doubleday, 
1962. 





To the second section he added an explanation of the 
need for the opinions, since in his experience anyone will 
give facts, but many will not give opinions without un- 
derstanding the legitimate reasons for soliciting them. 
His Egyptian colleague looked it over and suggested he 
reverse the order and put his explanations with the sec- 
tion soliciting facts; Arabs will easily give opinions, but 
facts are only reluctantly divulged. 

Middle Easterners have a tremendous pride in their 
heritage, in their historical, cultural, and religious con- 
tributions to the world. They have as well increasing 
pride in their contemporary societies and their 
capabilities to operate as equals with other nations on the 
world scene. Most students arrive in the United States 
with great self-confidence; it can be a shock when they do 
not encounter among their new American acquaintances 
any great awareness of their part of the world and its 
significance. They are sensitive to what people know of 
their world and what they think of it; they want an oppor- 
tunity to share and be heard. 


O f particular surprise to the Middle Eastern student 
is encountering ignorance of Islam and finding himself 
considered an unbeliever. The religion of Islam has 
predominated in the Arab Middle East for centuries and 
continues to do so today.’ Any attempt to define Arab 
“culture’’ must recognize Islam as its foundation. Even 
those who no longer observe all its tenets remain loyal to 
its basic concepts and give Islam its proper respect. 
Within Islam, Christians and Jews have held from the 
beginning a special place of respect as ‘‘People of the 
Book”’—worshippers of the same God and sharers in the 
same early religious heritage. Muslims consider their 
religion to be the final culmination of a religious develop- 
ment process, from Judaism to Christianity to Islam. 
Prophets of the Old Testament are recognized as 
Prophets within Islam; Christ is so recognized as well. 
Thus, it is totally surprising for a Middle Easterner to 
find himself considered outside the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. 

His religious heritage goes far to explain the Middle 
Eastern student’s attitude of fatalism to events in his life 
and in society around him. Within his culture God is 
known as truly omnipotent; all things happen as God 
wills. Most of us know the phrase, “Inshallah” or “God 
Willing”; to many Americans this seems suspiciously like 
“manana” or “some day.” But it is not nearly so simple. 
In one of our field offices, the newly arrived American 
director found every instruction to his assistant 


? This is not to ignore the many non-Islamic minority groups within 
the Arab world; they all function, however, within a pervasive Islamic 
ambience. 


acknowledged with “Inshallah.” Finally, one day the 
director said that when he gave an instruction he ex- 
pected the assistant to carry it out and not reply 
“Inshallah.” The assistant responded that the instruc- 
tions would be carried out, but that they, like everything 
else in life, occurred only if God is willing. One does not 
question the will of God. 

Personal relationships are extremely important to the 
Middle Easterner. For them the important thing in life is 
people—family and friendships. They observe our rush to 
experience everything, and to acquire everything, as lay- 
ing waste to the truly important matters of life. “Haste is 
of the devil,’ says the Koran. They see us as sacrificing 
people for things. To his two or three good friends, the 
Middle Easterner will give generously of himself and his 
time. On each side there will be a sense of affection, of 
closeness, and of mutual obligation to each other in time 
of need. Our American friendships, quickly formed and 
sometimes as quickly ended, appear shallow and uncom- 
mitted to him. 

It might be noted here that much initial confusion can 
be anticipated on behalf of the Middle Eastern student as 
he enters into male/female relationships in general in the 
United States. His own society remains male-dominated; 
although such influences as education and urbanization 
are having their effects, women in general take a secon- 
dary role. Relationships between men and women are 
surrounded with restrictions. Our more free and easy 
relationships between young men and women often lead 
the newly arrived Middle Easterner to unfortunate mis- 
interpretations. We should perhaps be even more aware 
of the pitfalls facing a young Middle Eastern woman 
coming here. She is unfamiliar with the lifestyle of young 
American women and unprepared for the behavioral ex- 
pectations her fellow students, both male and female, will 
have of her. An American date will raise for her a host of 
behavioral unknowns. 

One cannot survey common characteristics of Middle 
Easterners without noting the significance of language in 
their lives. We have already noted how even a casual en- 
counter may be surrounded with formal and specific 
words of greeting and departure. Proverbs and verses of 
the Koran are common in conversation and writing. 
Among traditional Islamic ‘“‘sciences’’ one finds 
philology, rhetoric and criticism, lexicography, gram- 
mar, literature, and poetry. 


W., these cultural characteristics in mind, we 
might look then at some of the Middle Eastern student’s 
needs during his education in the United States. 

First, he needs respect—for himself and his people, for 
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Cultural activities were presented on Arab Day at the University of Colorado. 
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his country and its customs, for his religion. He is not 
unique in responding warmly to those with genuine in- 
terest in him as a person and in learning from him as well 
as teaching him about his new life here. Such matters as 
matching the arriving Arab student with an American 
roommate can be fraught with hazards if the American 
brings into the experience nothing more than a general 
willingness to share a room with a foreigner. 

Second, he needs a close personal relationship or 
friendship. Those universities with well-established host 
family programs can use this possible channel. American 
roommates may be an answer, but only if those 
Americans participating are well-prepared to make the 
extra effort required to give this kind of exchange a 
chance of success. ; 

Third, he needs relaxed social relationships. Oppor- 
tunities to join with families or other groups of students 
in an informal way, where there is time to relax, to talk, 
to listen, and to share, can do much to help him feel at 
home. If one remembers the ever-present coffee shop, 
found on nearly every street corner in his own world, one 
can feel instantly the kind of informal human exchange 
he will miss in ours. 

Thinking again of the coffee shop, we should become 
sensitive to the Middle Easterner’s need for food and 
hospitality. In the Middle East, like mosques and 
minarets, they go together. It is unheard of to visit 
anyone, including a business visit in an office, without be- 











This year American Friends of the 
Middle East (AFME), Inc. celebrates 
its 25th anniversary. Since 1951, when 
it was founded, the organization has 
served as a channel of communication 
and interchange between the United 
States and the Middle East. An ap- 
propriate symbol for the organization 
might be the ancient Roman deity, 
Janus. 

Looking in one direction, AFME has 
introduced the Middle East to 
Americans. Via regional meetings, 
community activities, annual con- 
ferences, art exhibits, films, 
publications, and other activities, 
AFME has worked to broaden 
American knowledge of the Arab 
world. In the early years AFME and 
the Middle East Institute (founded in 
1946) were virtually the only private 
organizations concerned with counter- 
ing the indifferent or misinformed 
views held by many Americans about 
the Middle East—a region of vital 
significance to the United States. In the 
last decade many other organizations 
have grown up, providing a variety of 
services to Americans—individuals as 
well as community groups. No longer 
does one organization need to be “all 
things”’ to all people. 

Thus, AFME has increasingly turned 
toward its second direction—the Mid- 
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die East itself. One constant in in- 
terchange between the U.S. and that 
region has been the flow of students and 
others toward the United States, seek- 
ing the educational and technological 
skills. From the beginning AFME 
sought to provide professional guidance 
to them to help them select wisely from 
the smorgasbord of programs and in- 
stitutions American education offers. 
Its first overseas center opened in 
Tehran in 1954, offering a library of 
catalogues, directories, and other 
materials on American education as 
well as counseling and placement ser- 
vices. The number of student visitors to 
AFME/Tehran has grown from several 
hundred a year to more than a thousand 
every month. AFME now also main- 
tains centers or representatives in Am- 
man, Beirut, Cairo, Tunis, and Rabat. 


In addition to offering counseling 
and placement services to individuals, 
AFME serves universities and govern- 
ment and private agencies. At the pres- 
ent time AFME supervises more than 
500 students and trainees in the United 
States under contract with SAUDIA 
Airlines, Arabian Gulf Exploration 
Company, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion/Oman, American Independent Oil 
Company, and others. And, under con- 
tract with Educational Testing Service, 
AFME handles the general operations 
of the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL) throughout the 
Middle East; more than 8,500 students 
in the region took the exam during 
1975-76. 


Following are a few of AFME’s 
wide-ranging educational exchange ac- 
tivities: 

e For the U.S. Department of State, 
AFME administers an annual grants 
program for Near Eastern students, 
providing placement and supervisory 
services. 

e For El Paso Natural Gas 
Company, AFME provided a consul- 
tant to work with company technical- 
level employees headed for job 
assignments in Algeria. 

e For Algeria, AFME provided a 
consultant to participate in a Ford 
Foundation-funded survey of the status 
of English-language teaching in 
Algeria, at the request of the Algerian 
Government. 


e For the Imperial Organization of 
Social Services (Iran), AFME con- 
ducted an evaluation of a proposed cen- 
tral planning section for the Division of 
Vocational Education and provided a 
team of advisory experts now resident 
in Tehran to follow up recommen- 
dations. 


e For the Starr Foundation (U.S.), 
AFME searched out candidates for a 
foundation award for graduate work in 
insurance/actuarial science, handling 
initial screening and subsequent place- 
ment and supervision. 

e For the Ford Foundation, AFME 
provided programing services in 
1975-76 for the U.S. visits of the 
Director of the University of Tunis 
Press Institute, the Director of Primary 
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Education/Tunis Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the Director of the Ecole Nor- 
male Superiere/Tunisia. 


e For one of Kuwait’s largest 
trading companies, AFME provides 
advisory and recruitment services, 
searching out and handling preliminary 
screening of Middle Easterners now 
completing studies in the U.S. and con- 
sidered potential management 
employees for the firm. 


e For the U.S. Office of Education, 
AFME/Cairo has programed 
curriculum development groups of 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers/administrators for the past 2 
years. 


AFME is involved as well in the 
educational flow from America to the 
Middle East. Each year it publishes 
directories of Teaching Opportunities 
in the Middle East and North Africa 
and Study & Research Opportunities in 
the Middle East and North Africa. It 
also recruits teachers and professors for 
institutions in the area. 

AFME provided programing services 
in Egypt and Jordan to the Middle East 
Workshop of the Overseas Liaison 
Committee of NAFSA, whose report 
on the educational systems of Egypt, 
Jordan, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia has 
just been released. 

AFME has for many years com- 
plemented its work with students head- 
ed toward the U.S. with services to the 
American institutions receiving them. 
It has cooperated in the publication of 


monographs relating to Middle Eastern 
countries in the World Education 
Series (WES) of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers. David Mize, AFME’s 
Vice President for Program Research, 
has been selected to conduct a WES 
study on Algeria during 1976-77. 


AFME provides translations and 
evaluations of credentials, interview 
services, information on _ individual 
academic institutions in the Middle 
East and North Africa, and other ad- 
visory services to American academic 
institutions. By 1975 with the geometric 
increase in interest in the Middle East, 
the demand for our services was 
geometrically increasing as well. In an 
effort to respond to the greater demand 
and to provide new services as well, 
AFME announced a program of 
Institutional Membership for all 
academic and nonacademic institutions 
interested in utilizing its services. More 
than 100 U.S. academic institutions 
and other agencies now belong to 
AFME. 

In 1976 AFME instituted a series of 
Institutional Reports and Institutional 
Profiles, which provide basic data on 
academic institutions in the region. 
Institutional Reports, four to eight 
pages in length, cover the major univer- 
sities, while the shorter Profiles cover 
other postsecondary and specialized in- 
Stitutions. A series of Occasional 
Papers has begun as well (Cultural 
Clues on the Middle Eastern Student, 


excerpts from which appear in this 
issue, is one). These comment on rele- 
vant issues in Middle Eastern education 
and U.S. educational exchange with the 
area. The third in the series, which will 
appear this fall, discusses “TEFL 
Perceptions and the Arab World.” 
Written by John W. Bagnole, it is 
directed at TEFL teachers (although 
equally relevant for others) heading out 
to work in the Arab world. 

The quarterly AFME Report 
provides news of educational develop- 
ment in the Middle East and North 
Africa. The eight-page newsletter goes 
to AFME members—individual and in- 
stitutional. 

Through all of the organization’s ac- 
tivities runs a common thread of ser- 
vice—to the students and others coming 
to the United States from the Middle 
East, and to Americans, individuals 
and institutions involved in various 
ways with the Middle East. 
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ing offered some kind of refreshment. It is a shock for a 
Middle Eastern student to visit someone even for an hour 
or so and not have refreshments offered, be it only a cup 
of coffee or a soft drink. To him, hospitality without food 
is not complete. 

Implicit in some of the needs already suggested is a 
need for conversation. His daily diet of good, concerned 
conversation may be almost as difficult for him to find 
here as good rice and good bread. In his new bilingual 
world in the United States, he needs plenty of opportuni- 
ty to use his English outside the classroom. But he also 
needs to hear his own language and to share conversation 
with other Arab students. 

In a different context his reliance on oral communica- 
tion means that for the Middle Eastern student a 10- 
minute conversation face-to-face with his adviser, dis- 
cussing his paper, will mean more to him than a 2-page 
written analysis of his work. 

The newly arrived student in particular has a need for a 
mentor from his own culture. He is no different from 
others in finding that the experience of a “big brother,” 
someone who has already gone through much of what he 
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Kathleen Ellinghaus, right, shares Arab hospitality at a family dinner 
in Baghdad. 


is encountering, can be a tremendous support. With the 
numbers of Middle Eastern students now on U.S. cam- 
puses, the new student takes care of this on his own, but it 
is useful to be aware of this need. 

With his faculty and administration advisers, he needs 
a paternal relationship. He expects to look up to his ad- 
visers and professors and to receive strong guidance, even 
control, from them initially. With acclimation he will 
work well within our more fraternal sets of relationships, 
but initially, he will thrive better under a more disciplined 
situation. 

And finally, he needs to have his good deeds repaid and 
to have an opportunity to repay you. There is an Arab 
saying, ““Please don’t be grateful, you will repay me.” It 
is not intended to be self-serving but to reflect that ex- 
change of consideration and obligation that the Middle 
Easterner sees implicit in friendship. He expects a favor 
in return for the favor he does for you, and he expects to 
be able to repay you when you do a favor for him. Give 
him that chance. 


A. the outset we suggested many exceptions could be 
found to the observations we have made. Perhaps one 
final ‘‘clue” might be offered and that is to avoid looking 
at the Arab world as a homogeneous mass from Morocco 
to Arabia. There are Mediterranean and mountain 
peoples as well as Bedouin; there are Christians, 
Zoroastrians, and other religious groups as well as 
Muslims; there are the city-dwellers, the farmers, and the 
nomads. Its ethnic mosaic is rich, from Berbers and 
Tuaregs in the West, to the Nubians of Upper Egypt, to 
Armenians and Kurds in the East. While seeking the 
commonality among them, the variations must not be 
forgotten. 

An awareness of the Middle Eastern student’s general 
cultural characteristics and a sympathy with his needs 
while living here does not erase the fact that the major 
burden of the adjustment has to be done by the student 
himself. As with all foreign students, he must sort out our 
“cultural clues,” adapt himself to our ways and pursue 
his education on our terms. He is prepared to do this; on 
our part, a heightened sensitivity to his cultural 
background can ease his transition. 

Within the Middle East there is a high regard for 
learning. The Koran says, “The ink of the scholar is more 
sacred than the blood of the martyr.”” Qualified Middle 
Eastern students have already established a very good 
record at American colleges and universities. The 
numbers are steadily increasing. We offer these “‘clues”’ 
in the hope that they will aid both students and their ad- 
visers in achieving their common goal—a satisfying 
educational experience. O° 
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One of the stated purposes of Exchange is to provide 

a forum for the exchange of information and opinion on 
all aspects of international educational and cultural 

affairs. Program evaluation is a continuing and serious 
concern to all those involved with program development. 
Therefore, Exchange is pleased to present in the 

pages that follow three articles on research projects, 
which deal with this subject. In the first article, 

Dr. Peter Rose presents comments on the Senior 
Fulbright-Hays Program in East Asia and the Pacific based 
on results of a 2-year study of alumni and officials of 

the program. In the second article, Mary Brady gives her 
recommendations on the short-term international visitor 
programs based on her study of them in Africa. And in 
the third, James Frey discusses his research on evaluation 
of agency-sponsored exchange programs. 


Research and Evaluation - 1 


The Senior Fulbright-Hays Program 
in East Asia and the Pacific 


T here is little question but that the 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program in 
East Asia and the Pacific has been a 
great boon to scholarly exchange and 
mutual understanding. This is the 
considered judgment of hundreds of 
American and foreign former 
Fulbright lecturers and researchers 
whose views, along with those of all 
executive officers of the foundations 
and commissions in the area, some 
binational board members, numerous 
government officials and “third par- 
ties,” were obtained in a 2-year study 
of the program. 

Over 125 personal interviews were 
held on both sides of the Pacific, and 
more than 600 questionnaires were 
filled out by American and foreign 
Fulbright-Hays scholars who had 
gone to or come from Australia, the 
Republic of China, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. The 
results of the study are detailed in the 
report, Academic Sojourners’. Here 
we merely summarize some of the 
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principal findings and discuss our 
policy recommendations. 


General Findings 


The grantees interviewed were not 
only quite ready to share their ideas, 
but they seemed to welcome the 
chance to express their personal 
gratitude for having been able to par- 
ticipate in the program. Spelling this 
out in a variety of ways, former 
Fulbrighters repeatedly touched on 
the various functions the Fulbright- 
Hays act seeks to serve. They offered 
numerous examples of the cultural, 
academic, and personal benefits of 
the Fulbright experience. 


1. The Fulbright program in East 
Asia and the Pacific has well served 


‘Peter |. Rose, Academic Sojourners: The 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program in East Asia 
and the Pacific, a report of research conducted 
under a grant from the U.S. Department of 
State, Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of Policy and Plans, 1976. 


its participants, having clearly 
enhanced their mutual understand- 
ing, academic achievement, and per- 
sonal honor. 

Time and again alumni would 
report on how valuable their ex- 
periences were in altering stereotypes 
and bringing them to a better un- 
derstanding of what the host country 
was really like. 

It should not be surprising that to 
the scholars themselves academic 
pursuits were of uppermost concern. 
Almost all of those who came from 
across the Pacific, as well as the 
Americans who went abroad, com- 
mented on the academic advantages 
they had hoped to gain: meeting 
colleagues in their own fields, par- 
ticipating in university life in a 
different setting, developing or ex- 
panding new areas of interest, and 
working on research that might only 
be conducted in a particular place. 
Many, though not all, felt they had 
been able to do what they had intend- 





ed. Even those who were critical of 
their placements, of their colleagues, 
or of bureaucratic snafus, tended to 
agree with others that they still 
benefited professionally from the ex- 
perience. in contrast to the foreign 
scholars, Americans were less apt to 
give specific details about how their 
sojourn helped their careers. They 
tended rather to stress the intellectual 
growth, and the opportunity afforded, 
rather than professional advance- 
ment per se. 


2. Those who were interviewed or 
heard from did experience some dif- 
ficulties. Those mentioned most fre- 
quently were personal and cultural 
matters rather than professional 
ones. Only occasionally were 
problems related to academic issues. 

In addition to the recurrent 
statements on the cultural, academic, 
and personal advantages gained, 
there were concerns, complaints, and 
criticisms expressed by the former 
grantees. These ranged from financial 
matters (“never enough money”) to 
those of status (“they never really 

knew who | was’). Rarely did 
problems mentioned correlate with 
fields of study, age at the time of the 
sojourn, or even the period when 
respondents came to the United 
States or went out as grantees.? Some 
issues, however, were more “country- 
specific” than others. 


3. Perceptions of the character of 
the Fulbright program vary from one 
country to another. 

Some Australians know that their 
government now contributes more 
than an equal share of funds to sup- 
port the activities of the Australian- 
American Educational Foundation 
(AAEF). Some New Zealanders know 
that their government now shares the 
costs of the New Zealand-United 
States Educational Foundation with 
the U.S. Government. Some Japanese 


also are aware that their govern- 
ment’s contribution is minimal and 
define the United States Educa- 
tional Commission in Japan as 
an American operation. Most people 
in those countries and in the others, 
however, do not seem aware of the 
sources of funding, nor does that 
seem to be the principal reason for 
the differences in attitude they hold 
toward the foundations and com- 
missions and, implicitly, toward the 
program itself. 

Some of the differences we dis- 
cerned appear to have been related to 
real or perceived goals and objectives 
of the binational commissions and 
foundations, to selection procedures, 
and to the weight given to those from 
certain fields in contrast to others. 

Australians, for example, were 
generally pleased that the AAEF has 
tended to favor the open competition 
of scholars for travel-only awards 
despite the grumblings of fellow 
academicians who felt that certain 
fields, especially scientific ones, seem 
to be favored over the social sciences 
and humanities. Japanese scholars 
also favored open competition. A 
number of them complained about 
the changes that have excluded those 
in the sciences from applying and the 
tendency to focus grants on such 
areas as American and Japanese 
studies. This, critics felt, further 
limited the options even of social 
scientists or humanists concerned 
with such matters as econometrics, 
contrastive linguistics, and clinical 
psychology, to name but a few. 


Policy Recommendations 


Three chapters of the final report 
include the specific recommen- 
dations of foreign and American 
alumni. Many of these are related to 
administrative concerns and are 
within the provinces of the local 
binational commissions and foun- 
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dations. Here we detail only those 
recommendations related to overall 
policy. 


1. Much greater use should be 
made of former grantees in preparing 
those going abroad for their sojourn. 

Orientation is an issue that was 
raised time and again during the 
course of the interviews and in 
response to requests for suggestions 
in the mail surveys. Many foreign 
scholars and even more Americans 
seemed dissatisfied with the nature of 
the preparation they received before 
leaving home. Many complained that, 
while they did receive packets of 
material to assist them in adjusting to 
the new environment and, in some 
cases, predeparture briefings, none 
of this seemed quite satisfactory. 
Many suggested that former local 
Fulbrighters be put in contact with 
those coming to the United States 
from abroad to give them a more in- 
timate impression of what the cultural, 
social, and, especially, academic 
scene is like in the sites of their 
assignment. The last point should be 
stressed. Ironically, perhaps, more 
than a few Asian and Pacific scholars 
said they were better prepared for life 
in the United States than for campus 
routines and faculty responsibilities 
here. 


7 We had expected considerably more 
differences given the changes in many of the 
societies whose programs were under study. 
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Americans also suggested that they 
be put in direct contact with former 
senior grantees, regardless of field, 
who had been in the country to which 
they were going. 


2. Former Fulbright grantees (senior 
or junior) should be used as hosts for 
visiting scholars during their trip 
abroad. 

The second recommendation is, in 
many ways, the other side of the coin. 
It is concerned with easing the visitor 
into the host society by establishing 
contacts there prior to departure and 
following through with assistance to 
the grantee upon arrival and 
throughout his or her stay. 

Many former Fulbrighters reported 
that it would have been far easier for 
them if they had had two sorts of 
sponsors. Now there is generally only 
one: academic sponsors, who are 
usually the chairpersons of host 
departments or laboratories, the per- 
sons for whom or with whom they will 
work. The other is (or should be) a 
“Fulbright” host or host family chosen 
from among local alumni who might 
take it upon themselves to serve as 
agents of acculturation.’ 

In both instances we are 
recommending that alumni of the 
program be sought out and en- 
couraged to help out wherever possi- 
ble. We do not think this would prove 
difficult in that many former grantees 
expressed a willingness to serve in 
some Capacity to further the aims and 
goals of the program. 


3. Recent grantees should be used 
as advisory members of committees 
at all levels of Fulbright operations, 
from selection committees to the 
binational boards. 

Here is another place where much 
greater use could be made of the 
program's farflung alumni. It has a 
double purpose: The first is to involve 
those eager for continuing participa- 


? The host family idea is not unfamiliar in this 
country. Many American universities have 
successful programs for graduates and un- 
dergraduates from abroad. Few have them for 
visiting scholars, assuming, erroneously we 
believe, that they are already adequately taken 
care of. Even fewer foreign institutions make any 
such arrangements. 
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tion in the program; the second is to 
have a closer sense of what is going 
on from the grantee’s perspective. 

As noted above, we discovered 
from our interviews and the 
responses to questionnaires, that 
most former senior scholars would 
welcome the opportunity to serve and 
many would consider it a privilege to 
be asked to become advisers. 


4. The roles and expectations of the 
various agents of the exchange 
process must be clarified and com- 
mon orientations adopted. 

It is apparent from discussions with 
government officials, members of the 
Council on International Exchange of 
Scholars (CIES)* staff, and executive 
officers of binational programs that 
there is some disagreement about the 
priorities that various parties accord 
to parts of the program. While there is 
near unanimity on its pur- 
poses—enhancing mutual under- 
standing and providing opportunities 
for unique educational ex- 
periences—there are some 
differences in the way people think 
these goals can best be achieved. 

At one extreme are individuals who 
feel that the most open and un- 
restricted system is the best one. 
They argue that it doesn’t matter who 
comes (or goes out) as long as they 
are topflight representatives of their 
discipline. (Some who would agree 
with this also add the phrase “and of 
their country.”) At the other extreme 
are those who contend that wide open 
programs tend to squander scarce 
resources. Instead they propose a 
narrowing of the focus, often in con- 
sideration of what would be in the 
best interests of the United States. 

While most of those interviewed 
took neither of these extreme 
positions, there is still a sufficient 
amount of disagreement to suggest a 
thorough review of policies and plans 
relating to the allocation of resources 
and the selection of scholars. The 
following recommendation offers one 
“talking point.” 


* CIES assists the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships in the preliminary screening and 
nomination for grants in the senior category 
(professors and advanced research scholars). 


5. All programs should maintain a 
flexible, relatively open system; that 
is, one in which the humanities, social 
sciences, and sciences represent no 
less than 60 nor more than 80 percent 
of the budgeted grants. 

There is a potential conflict in the 
ways in which those we called “the 
agents of exchange”® see the future of 
the Fulbright program. Local 
binational commissions have their 
priorities; those who provide the 
funds, at least from the American 
side, have theirs. The views of neither 
may coincide with those of the CIES 
Board, or with those who know the 
program best (if very selectively), its 
alumni. 

Most respondents oppose the 
targeting of grants. There was little 
criticism of general selection 
procedures (save for some countries 
about old-boys networks), but there 
was a good deal of reaction to the con- 
cept of narrowing the range of fields for 
which individuals might apply for 
grants, or of focusing only on topics in 
which there is presumptive inter- 
disciplinary interest. The majority of 
scholars from both sides of the Pacific 
recommended keeping the programs 
as open as possible. If there was to be 
any targeting of grants, it should in- 
volve only a segment of the overall 
program, not the whole package. 

From our research we would 
recommend that, for the time being at 
least, the needs of most would be 
better served by adopting a “60:40 or 
80:20 plan.” This means that no less 
than 60 percent nor more than 80 per- 
cent of the entire budget for grants to 
the United States be allocated for 
relatively open competition in which 
applications for grants in the sciences 
and medicine, in the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the creative arts 
will be entertained. The remaining 20 
to 40 percent of the budget would be 
used to fund grants for inter- 
disciplinary studies (such as the study 
of American or Japanese or Chinese 
civilization), and for innovative 
programing. 

The latter category would pertain to 


5 See Academic Sojourners, op. cit., chapter 
i. 





those areas of interest which would be 
focused on or “featured” for a limited 
time. Such pump-priming grants 
would enable American scholars to 
go abroad to assist in the develop- 
ment of new academic or research 
programs. Offhand one thinks of 
fields such as special education, 
poverty law, community action, social 
medicine, or business administration. 


6. Ali senior Fulbright grantees 
from abroad should be provided with 
air tickets from their home base to the 
farthest coast of the continental 
United States. 

The rationale for this recommenda- 
tion is a simple one: If the goal of 
mutual understanding is to be 
enhanced, it is to everyone’s advan- 
tage for a grantee to see as much of 
the country as possible, to meet as 
many people as possible, and to be 
able to do so as part and parcel of the 
travel package. 


7. A new category of “Academic 
Consultant” should be added to those 
of Senior Researcher and University 
Lecturer for grantees going abroad or 
coming to the United States. 

There is sufficient evidence from 
the reports of former senior grantees 
that while most had a marvelous time 
abroad, learned much about the new 
culture, traveled quite a bit, and met 
many interesting people, the most 
frustrating part of the experience for 
many was the job itself. It wasn’t so 
much that they didn’t like it, but rather 
that they felt they could not do their 
best because of certain constraints 
built into the situation. Some com- 
plained that they had to teach inap- 
propriate subjects to uninterested 
students. Others said that although 
students were interested, their 
language facility was too low to make 
anything very meaningful. Some 
researchers (but not lecturers) found 
that they could not do exactly what 
they wanted; they would have been 
quite willing to do something else, 
such as part-time teaching, but didn’t 
because it did not seem appropriate, 
under the terms of the arrangement. 

Our suggestion to remedy this 
situation is the establishment of a new 
category of senior grantee, the 
“Academic Consultant.” 
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Academic Consultants would be 
selected to go abroad or to come to 
the United States to work with 
colleagues, graduate students, and 
undergraduates in a very flexible way. 
This third category of grantee would 
not be full-time lecturers, although 
they would be expected to give oc- 
casional lectures and seminars. They 
would not be full-time researchers, 
although they would be expected to 
offer advice and instruction to others 
regarding projects of mutual interest. 
Such consultants might be based in 
one university or hospital or research 
center with a clear understanding that 
their availability would be made 
known to others in the area—or they 
might have several joint ap- 
pointments:* 

The advantages both for the host 
society and for the scholar would be 
great. The host society would un- 
doubtedly gain much from the in- 
creased visibility enhanced by in- 
creased flexibility. The scholar would, 
among other things, be able to use his 
expertise in a most judicious manner 
while still being directly exposed to 
the teaching side of academia. 


8. The length of time that those who 
come to or go out from the United 
States as senior scholars should be 
made more flexible. 

A number of Fulbright alumni inter- 
viewed in Asian and Pacific countries 
said that they felt that for what they 
were doing (gathering material for a 
book, visiting a number of institutes, 
or attending a series of seminars), 9 
or 10 months proved unnecessary. 
Others who argued for more short- 
term grants were individuals engaged 
in administrative activities in univer- 
sities or hospitals who found that the 
academic year was simply too long a 
time for them to be away, yet who did 
not want to miss a chance to spend 3 
or 4 months of intensive work in the 
United States. 

While grants of one semester in- 
stead of one academic year might dis- 


‘*The Center Fellow Program recently in- 
stituted by USIS in Japan is similar in concept. 
Here, however, one consultant's application 
would be with the binational commission and he 
or she would be identified as a “Fulbrighter.” 


courage some institutions from in- 
viting certain people to teach, it might 
enhance the interests of others who 
would like to offer a short course or 
seminar. Here the more flexible 
“Academic Consultant” referred to 
above might be favored over the 
regular full-time lecturer. 


9. To enhance the mutual under- 
standing function of the program, 
senior grantees should be more 
frequently used as “occasional 
speakers,” especially foreign scho- 
lars who come to the United States. 


On a number of occasions both 
foreign and American scholars com- 
mented that they found themselves 
informally playing the role of “am- 
bassador” while abroad and “cultural 
interpreter” once they returned home. 
They didn’t use these exact words but 
the sentiments were quite clear. For 
example, an American who went to 
the Philippines said: 


In the beginning | was constantly 
aware that what | said was in danger of 
being interpreted as being the 
American viewpoint. Gradually | came 
to realize that people like me had a 
crucial role to play in international un- 
derstanding. The responsibility made 
me more sensitive to the questions of 
others and | tried to indicate that we 
Americans have different ideas about a 
number of things and to explain what 
mine were and why | held them . . 
Many foreign scholars reported 

having had similar experiences and 
said they had welcomed the chance to 
dispel stereotypes Americans had of 
everything from social relationships to 
political attitudes held about their 
home countries. Many also said that 
they would have been willing to talk to 
people outside their immediate circle 
of acquaintances but didn’t know how 
they could arrange it. 

In addition to bringing enlighten- 
ment and insight to a new country, 
Fulbright scholars are also culture- 
bearers. They bring back ideas from 
their host countries. Many of these 
are primarily academic, but some are 
broader impressions of social and 
economic and political life. 

Quite a few former Fulbrighters. 
related how they had been sought out 
as resource people once they return- 
ed home. Sometimes this was carried 
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to extremes. As one American who 
had been in Japan reported: 
| had spent almost a year teaching 

American literature in Tokyo. It was a 
busy year what with running back and 
forth between various universities, try- 
ing to manage with the family in 
cramped quarters, worrying about 
schooling for the kids, and trying to do 
as much sight-seeing as 
possible. . . While | tried to under- 
stand the complexities of Japanese 
social and political life, I'm afraid | 
hardly scratched the surface. Yet, lo 
and behold, | come back and I’m con- 
sidered some sort of expert. Not only 
my friends but the local radio stations 
and newspaper people sought my ex- 
planations of changes in Japanese 
politics. 

The lengthy commentary offers 
some glimpse of one of the problems 
in being seen as an expert because 
one has spent time in a particular far- 
off place. 

What is interesting is that most 
scholars who spoke of these matters 
did not see that either being “am- 
bassadors” or “culture-bearers” was 
central to their reason for going 
abroad. It is not that they were naive 
or unfeeling. In an answer to a series 
of questions in which American alum- 
ni were asked to rank what they saw 
as the government's reason for being 
involved in educational exchange 
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programs, close to two-thirds ranked 
as first “to promote a climate for inter- 
national understanding and 
cooperation.” Asked to rank their own 
personal reasons, the vast majority 
gave top priority “to afford opportuni- 
ty to pursue scholarly interests.” 


The majority of senior Fulbrighters 
while enjoying their personal ex- 
periences as interpreters of home 
cultures indicated that they did not 
take the initiative to engage in 
anything other than ad hoc en- 
counters. Not only are professional 
goals and personal concerns of up- 
permost importance, but many 
scholars feel it would be unseemly for 
them to go beyond the limits they see 
as circumscribing their assignments. 


At present there are two exceptions 
to this general rule of ad hoc 
representativeness. The first pertains 
to those who are professionally in 
fields that are relevant to intercultural 
understanding. One thinks of those in 
“American Civilization” who got out 
from the United States specifically to 
teach about this society, or those who 
come here to learn about it in order to 
take back fresh ideas. Others are 
students of Japanese culture, Pacific 
studies, comparative politics, or 
social anthropology. 


The second and much smaller 
group consists of those who, 
regardiess of fields, are invited to 
speak at universities or in public halls, 
often through the assistance or 
suggestion of the local binational 
commissions or USIS offices abroad 
or, far less frequently, by the CIES in 
the United States. 

Our impression is that the actual 
numbers of American Fulbrighters 
who participate in such programs 
varies markedly from one country to 
another, and that the number of 
foreign Fulbrighters who do so in the 
United States is minimal. It is a 
further impression, supported by 
some evidence, that many scholars 
from the United States and, especiai- 
ly, those from abroad would be quite 
willing to try their hands at guest lec- 
turing, at panel discussions, or even 
interviews on aspects of their own 
society in comparison to that of their 
hosts if invited to do so. We recom- 
mend that such opportunities be 
greatly expanded through Fulbright 
commission offices and the 
Washington office with speaking 
programs arranged by Fulbright per- 
sonnel through their contacts with 
former grantees and university of- 
ficials. 


A Final Note 


We spent a considerable amount 
of time during a 2-year period 
meeting with, listening to, and hearing 
from many people about their im- 
pressions of, experiences with, and 
recommendations for, the Fulbright- 
Hays Program in East Asia and the 
Pacific. Whatever suggestions have 
been made are based on the con- 
clusive evidence that this program, at 
least that aspect of it that concerns 
binational activities for senior 
scholars in East Asia and the Pacific, 
has satisfied the original objectives of 
helping to create mutual understand- 
ing and enhance the exchange of 
educational information. It has long 
been a model of bilateral and mul- 
tilateral programing. Whatever policy 
changes are made should serve to 
adapt the program to changing 
academic needs and to expand its 
function as an important instrument of 
cultural diplomacy. 0 





| will never forget my two and a half 
days in that little mid-western town. 
Nobody could have staged such 
warmth and openness, such patience 
and kindness in answering all my 
questions about grains. And | had been 
so worried about everything I'd heard 
about the violence in your country 
before | went there. 


| got a sense of courage in the States 
and it has made me a new man. Talking 
with you is reliving the most wonderful 
experience of my life. 


| tell my people here that the 
problem in the United States is not real- 
ly a black/white issue. It is a global 
problem not unlike the rest of the 
world. The only difference is that the 
United States has many more ethnic 
groups as weil as religious differences. 


I hese are just three of many 
similar comments made last winter in 
Africa by former exchange par- 


ticipants during interviews my 
associate and | were leading. To talk 
with ex-grantees in this context is to 
come away exhilarated and en- 
couraged by the strength of exchange 
programs. It is to feel pride in an 
endeavor which by and large has 
worked exceedingly well for over a 
decade with demonstrable impact 
upon those involved. 

This article describes a modest 
research project recently completed 
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whose goal was to study that impact, 
learn what it really was, how it affected 
a given group of people. 

Research and evaluation in the field 
of international exchanges is receiv- 
ing increased attention. New ap- 
proaches, new methodologies, grow- 
ing interest on the part of people in- 
volved in management, administra- 
tion and policy planning are all com- 
bining to produce thoughtful studies 
which help in varying ways to answer 
the underlying questions in the field: 
What are we doing? Why are we doing 
it? Are we doing it in the best and 
most effective ways possible? What 
are the actual consequences of ex- 
changes? 

Over the years student and 
academic exchanges—the long range 
sort—have been the object of more 
research and evaluation attention 
than have short-term international 
visitor programs. One reason may 
simply be that there have been many 
more student exchanges than short- 
term visitors; another reason may be 
that the public and private 
educational sector in the United 
States has been heavily involved in 
these longer academic programs. 

Short-term international visitor (IV) 
programs comprise about 20 percent 
of the budget of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Department of State (CU). Under 
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these programs approximately 1,400 
leaders and potential leaders from all 
over the world come annually to the 
United States for brief periods, usual- 
ly 3 to 4 weeks, to meet with 
professionals in their own fields and 
to gain a measure of understanding of 
American life and culture. Evaluation 
studies in this area have been limited. 
The seniority of the individuals con- 
cerned, the occasional political over- 
tones of grants, and the simple ques- 
tion of how to design a research proj- 
ect have contributed to this limitation. 


The Office of African Programs of 
CU, with the encouragement of CU’s 
Office of Policy and Plans, supported 
this recent study in Africa as a possi- 
ble way to evaluate short-term IV 
programs in that geographical area. 
The project was carried out under 
contract between CU and Miami 
University of Oxford, Ohio. 


The genesis of the project was a 
series of interviews | held during the 
winter of 1972-73 with 30 former in- 
ternational visitors from five Western 
European countries. It seemed to me 
then that there must be some great 
disparities between what happens to 
a visitor from Europe and to one from, 
say, Africa—in terms of program 
needs, of the way an American ex- 
perience is viewed, of the kinds of 
ideas and preconceptions about the 
United States. Early in 1972 | had 
worked closely with the Washington 
Office of the African American 
Institute, and some of the disparities 
had become evident to me then. The 
later European study reinforced this 
conviction. 
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CU agreed to try a small pilot proj- 
ect in Africa in early 1975. | went to 
two countries, Ghana and Senegal, 
and talked with just 14 former inter- 
national visitors. Possibly the most 
important result of that project was 
the discovery that Africans, at least 
these 14, were keen to discuss their 
American experience and would do 
so more frankly than either CU or | 
had thought at the outset. 


Research Design 


A broader project now appeared to 
be feasible and worthwhile. So a 
research design was drawn up for 
finding and compiling data that would 
be useful to American Embassies in 
Africa (USIS officers in particular), to 
officers in CU, to the private agencies 
whose job it is to arrange itineraries 
and programs for IVs from Africa, and 
perhaps to the institutions and in- 
dividuals who work with African 
visitors across the United States. The 
study would be carried out in the Cen- 
tral African Republic, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Mali, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
South Africa, and Zaire. It would be 
based upon conversations with 60 in- 
dividuals who had traveled to the 
United States under three CU- 
supported programs: International 
Visitor, African Senior Research 
Scholar, and Operation Crossroads 
Africa. This sample would constitute 
about 20 percent of the average of 
these programs for fiscal years 1973, 
1974, and 1975. 

The project, started in September 
1975 and ended in May 1976, was 
greatly aided by the addition of Mrs. 
Georgette Garner as Research 
Associate. Having lived in several 
sub-Saharan countries for more than 
10 years, she brought to the endeavor 
a special sensitivity and empathy for 
Africa and its peoples. 

One element in the study design, | 
believe, played an extremely impor- 
tant role. The interview period in 
Africa (6 weeks in January and 
February 1976) was bracketed by two 
2-week consultation periods in 
Washington. In late October Mrs. 
Garner and | met with administrators, 
in and out of CU, whose work was 
directly concerned with the three 
programs under study. These 
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meetings gave us needed insights not 
only into how each office or bureau 
fits into the complex chain of a visitor 
program, but how individuals 
perceive their role (and that of other 
institutions involved) in the chain. In 
April 1976, the study completed and 
report submitted, we returned to 
these same groups and discussed 
with them our findings. The report 
thus had some life breathed into it. 
And perhaps the traditional gap 
between researcher and ad- 
ministrator was narrowed. 


In October while in CU we used 
computer printouts to make a more or 
less random selection of former 
grantees to be interviewed in the field. 
“More or less” reflects the fact that a 
rigid sample by country, program 
agency, discipline, and period of 
grant would have proved exceedingly 
difficult given the exigencies of time 
and the distances in Africa. We 
planned to interview grantees who 
had been back in their own country 
for at least 6 months but preferably 
not more than 2 years. CU asked the 
various posts in Africa to request ap- 
pointments for us with the former 
grantees we had selected. The posts 
were asked to emphasize that we 
were not government employees and 
that the goal of the project was 
program improvement for future 
grantees. 

Our complex itineraries worked out 
(we traveled at times together, at 
times separately), armed with as 
much information as we could gather 
on the functioning of the three 
programs, laden with biographies and 
U.S. itineraries of more than 60 
former visitors, we headed for Africa. 

Six weeks later we had talked at 
length with more than 60 Africans who 
had been exchange participants; we 
had met them in their offices, in 
hotels, at universities, in their homes. 
We had talked with USIS officers and 
selection committees in embassies 
and branch posts. We had had a 
string of memorable experiences and 
met memorable people everywhere. 
But most important of all we had dis- 
covered the extraordinary degree of 
approachability of participants as a 
result of their American experience. 
Of all the Africans for whom ap- 


pointments were set up only one was 
a “no show.” Many of the interviewees 
went to considerable effort to meet 
with us, and they were all eager to 
describe their visit in detail. One man 
drove more than 200 miles for his ap- 
pointment; a busy mayor rescheduled 
his entire day; a librarian gave up a 
Sunday morning. 

The interviews were in no way per- 
functory; sometimes they lasted over 
2 hours. In the beginning of the field 
study it became evident that most of 
these participants, even those whose 
experience had been less than good, 
were delighted to discuss their grant, 
to describe their impressions, to show 
us a facility or project that had grown 
out of the U.S. visit, or sometimes to 
express the frustration they now felt in 
trying to put into local practice 
something concrete they had learned 
in the United States. 

Our first strong impression, then, 
was that a large majority of the inter- 
viewees were remarkably candid and 
that the opportunity to relive and 
share their American experience was 
a welcome one. 


Result of Interviews 


What were the results of these in- 
terviews? What indeed did we find? 
Two factors should probably be kept 
in mind here. 

First, results must be seen in the 
context of Africa, in light of the 
political, economic, and social factors 
that make up the backgrounds and 
environments of the participants. 
Some of the elements of this context 
are: 


e In all except two countries of the 
study, grants offered by the U.S. 
Government are subject to varying 
degrees of local government in- 
fluence and/or control. 


e Illiteracy rates range from 65 
percent to 90 percent in the eight 
countries. Therefore the educated 
elite, the audience to which CU 
programs play, is very small. 


e Most of the countries have 
desperately poor, capital-scarce 
economies. This low economic base, 
combined with the psychological 
handicaps of colonialism, has meant 
a strong upward thrust on the 





economic development route—but 
development on their terms. Develop- 
ment is what Africa is about at the mo- 
ment and the researcher or traveler 
cannot fail to be aware of this 
overriding preoccupation among the 
elite. 


e American influence has not been 
great over the years. Only 18 percent 
of our sample had been to the United 
States before accepting their grant, 
whereas 63 percent had studied 
abroad, mainly in Western Europe. 


e South Africa is of course an 
exception to much of the above and 
“results” there need to be seen in the 
special context of that society. 


Secondly, the word “results” can 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple. In the course of the study we were 
informed of the need to develop 
“evidence of effectiveness.” Along 
with many others working in the field 
of international exchanges, Mrs. 
Garner and | do not believe it is possi- 
ble to apply any strict cost-accounting 
principles to the intensely human 
process that takes place within ex- 
change programs: We do believe 
there are, and were in our study, in- 
dications to be found of increased 
empathy and mutual understanding. 
We found that participants had a 
more balanced idea of what America 
is all about as a result of their travel; 
we found that participants could ex- 
press degrees of appreciation of our 
common moral concerns, that they oc- 
casionally appeared to have some un- 
derstanding of the factors which 
determine the formulation of U.S. 
policy. But at best this is an im- 
pression—standards of measurement 
are difficult to find and define. 

The other way of looking at effec- 
tiveness and results is in terms of the 
expectations held by the party making 
the judgment, be it the visitor or the 
embassy or CU officers. The data in 
this project fell largely in this 
category. “Effectiveness” was: 


e Discovering a new methodology 
in the United States that could be 
used at home to serve some 
economic developmental goal; 

e Opening a line of communication 
between two institutions with mutual 
interest in a specific project or dis- 
cipiine; 
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e Providing embassy access to a 
key functionary whose support was 
important to the success of an em- 
bassy project; and 


e Shoring up one individual within 
his own social grouping by the simple 
act of inviting him officially. 





In the final report' we used various 
stories to illustrate some of the above: 
the man in transportation who is very 
proud of the first truck-weighing 
stations he installed in his country 
after learning about them in the 
United States; the economic planner 
who is working on a complete 
reorganization of his ministry based 
upon models he studied in the United 
States; the agricultural engineer now 
busily engaged in developing a soy- 
bean project based upon knowledge 
acquired in the States; the city official 
who attended a Sister City conference 
and is working to establish an ongo- 
ing relationship within that 
framework. These represent results 
and effectiveness of a kind—but 
possibly a kind which matters more to 
the grantee than to the institutions ad- 
ministering the program. 

Another aspect of the project was 


' Mary W. Brady with Georgette J. Garner, An 
African View of an American Experience, April 
1976. Available from Office of African Programs, 
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an attempt to determine which 
aspects of the American experience 
seemed most valuable to visitors, 
which kinds of grant structures 
appeared to work best, what factors 
might influence embassy selection 
committees in the future. These are 
“nitty gritty” elements of exchange 


programs and we do not feel their im- 
portance should be underestimated. 
Each person, each piece of paper, 
each telegram concerning a visitor 
and his U.S. program affects that 
grant and individual in some way. 


Farm Communities Meaningful 


Home hospitality appeared to be 
the most affecting element for all the 
interviewees. This was the segment of 
their experience that was most 
memorable, that conveyed to these 60 
Africans the clearest idea of 
Americans and American family life. 
Visits to small (i.e., under 10,000 pop- 
ulation) towns were of great interest to 
those visitors able to include such a 
stop, particularly if the town was in an 
agricultural area. Africa is agriculture, 
and a farm visit provides instant 
recognition. A stay of several days ina 
small farming community meant 
beginning to “relate” to America as 
people for most of these grantees. 
This is particularly understandable 
when one realizes how difficult it 
sometimes is for Africans to relate on 
a professional level and how often 
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(unfortunately) they see programs 
and institutions in this country that are 
irrelevant to them in terms of their 
country’s developmental stage. 

Forty-three (or 72 percent) of the 
former participants we interviewed 
had been to the United States on the 
CU International Visitor Program. Our 
main conclusion here was simple: The 
IV structure is ideal for Africans. The 
flexibility of the program, its emphasis 
on personal contacts, its in- 
dividualization not only differentiate it 
from visitor programs run by other 
countries and from those ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Government as 
well (e.g., AID training projects), but 
make the whole concept right for 
Africans. 

For many of them previous travel 
outside their own country had been 
for narrowly constructed purposes, 
such as attendance at the U.N. 
General Assembly or a special con- 
ference. Just to be able to choose 
where to go in the United States was 
an opportunity. Being in American 
homes and watching how we go about 
the complex business of living and 
working in our environment, seeing so 
many of the geographic aspects of 
America heard or studied about, dis- 
covering and interpreting for oneself 
the “American ethic,” meeting people 
from diverse ethnic and social 
backgrounds—all of that is encom- 
passed within the lV framework. Parts 
of the mosaic in the frame may need 
shifting about, but we did not believe 
that the frame itself should be 
tampered with. It is the combination of 
these elements that leads the visitors 
to the statements at the beginning of 
this article and to use the same words 
over and over during the interviews, 
“honest,” “humane,” “friendly and 
kind,” “open society.” it became a 
litany. 


Ten (16 percent) of our group of 
former visitors had traveled under the 
auspices of the Council on Inter- 
national Exchange of Scholars (CIES). 
All of them were in the sciences and 
all of them had studied abroad. They 
had spent at least 3 months carrying 
out a specific project at an American 
educational institution. As the reader 
can imagine, “results” among this 
group were almost entirely in the 
realm of professional contacts made, 
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continuing work on joint publications, 
development of future joint research 
studies. The African scholar program 
is full of possibilities for this specializ- 
ed group. African academics can, and 
have, broadened their contacts and 
updated their professional resources. 
We concluded that more chances to 
visit other institutions and attend con- 
ferences, more opportunities for non- 
academic activities, and greater 
attention to grant timing and notifica- 
tion would enhance the effectiveness 
of the overall African scholar 
program. 

Seven (12 percent) of the inter- 
viewees were Operation Crossroads 
Africa (OCA) participants. Central to 
OCA programs are several weeks of a 
working internship and travel in mul- 
tinational groups. Generally the par- 
ticipants are under 35 years of age, 
and groups are made up of in- 
dividuals with a common interest. Our 
sample is really too small to give 
reliable evidence, but we did observe 
that OCA operates with an enviable 
degree of flexibility and that its 
programs meet a special need within 
the African exchanges framework. 


These three programs are worthy 
of continuing CU support. Each offers 
special opportunities for Africans, be 
they young public administrators, 
senior academics, or leaders in 
economics, government, the media, 
social affairs. We believe it is greatly 
to CU’s credit that it has encouraged 
the growth and development of a pan- 
oply of programs to meet the varying 
neéds of the African audience. 

Selection poses problems. As 
pointed out earlier, posts in Africa are 
under certain constraints when it 
comes to selection and nomination. 
Our final report attempted to define 
the kinds of individuals who seemed 
to us to benefit most from a U.S. 
Government grant for a short-term 
visitor program. At the top of the list 
(for the IV program) were senior 
government officials in the general 
field of economics (technocrats, if you 
will) with attractive personalities. Not 
only were the majority of this group 
educated abroad (and therefore more 
sophisticated and worldly) but their 
goals for their U.S. trip tended to be 
more clearly defined along 
professional lines. They knew what 


they wanted to see and do; they had a 
certain amount of expertise that 
enabled them to communicate more 
easily with their American counter- 
parts, they were better able to talk 
about their own countries and 
cultures, and most at ease in social 
situations. In terms of mutuality, or 
American learning, these individuals 
were best fitted to share their very 
different cultures with 
Americans—the communication gap 
was just not as wide as with some 
other kinds of grantees. 


Group Travel Reassuring 


As a result of our interviews we 
concluded that group travel 
presented many advantages for 
Africans. It could be, and often was, 
psychologically reassuring and a 
mechanism for information retrieval 
after long days of briefings. We also 
found that group travel resulted 
sometimes in concrete benefits to the 
country concerned that just would not 
have occurred had the individuals 
traveled singly—a joint report to a 
ministry by a group appeared to carry 
more weight and command attention 
at higher levels. We also believe that 
greater consideration might be given 
to second IV grants, 4 or 5 years later. 
With individuals already oriented to 
American culture, a U.S. program can 
be more professionally oriented and 
produce less trauma, fatigue, and 
cultural shock. 


We talked with a few visitors in the 
field of the arts—all of whom were IVs. 
Again, the sample is too small to 
count on heavily, but we were struck 
by some of the problems involved. 
Too often, we felt, visitors who were 
especially sensitive to the rich African 
cultures in art, music, and dance had 
come to our country and had been 
shown such edifices as the Kennedy 
Center, the Metropolitan and Mellon 
Museums, the Santa Fe Opera, 
elaborate dance and theatre facilities, 
and had then returned to their own 
countries frustrated by their inability 
to capitalize on what they had learn- 
ed. Support of the arts is not always a 
high government priority in Africa. 
Artists and artistic institutions 
sometimes suffer accordingly. 





Program in South Africa 


South Africa is the political, social, 
and economic exception to the other 
countries in this project. The CU 
program there differs from any other 
we know. And it should be seen 
against the background of apartheid 
(which probably needs to be ex- 


perienced to be believed) and against - 


the background of the U.S. corporate 
business presence in South Africa. 
The United States has no Peace 
Corps, no AID, no military mission 
there. But located there are over 300 
U.S. corporations and $1.45 billion 
direct corporate investment. And 
there is an American Embassy—one 
of whose major programmatic activities 
is an exchange program. Currently 
about 50 short-term international 
visitor grants go to South Africans, 
one-third to whites and two-thirds to 
non-whites. This is the second largest 
exchange program supported by the 
U.S. Government in Africa, coming 
after that of Nigeria. 

There is high drama in the CU 
program in South Africa—not 
necessarily more than in other coun- 
tries of Africa but of a very different 
kind. Partly because a grant 
stimulates and motivates in a very 
special way, partly because it rein- 
forces images already held of 
America as a paradise and successful 
multiracial society, partly because it 
offers a chance to experience 
freedom from stringent racial laws, 
partly because returning to South 
Africa from travel in the United States 
can be terribly frustrating. 

We found that concrete “results” 
and “evidence of effectiveness” were 
more difficult to pinpoint in South 
Africa, although we came across a 
few examples—such as the attorney 
who returned with the idea of a tuition 
payment plan and who is working to 
put it into effect for black children, 
such as the local black organizer who 
is using American union organization 
techniques to help a segment of the 
local community, such as the 
playwright who has founded an um- 
brella institution for the theatre arts 
that is loosely modeled on the 
National Endowment. But in many in- 
stances the system, with its very tight 
parameters of action, prevents the 
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creation of the kind of results 
referred to earlier. The multiplier 
effect, as it is called, is very evident in 
South Africa mainly because the “I've- 
been-to” syndrome matters so much 
there. One woman returned so 
buoyed up by her visit to America that 
four African townships were organiz- 
ing a special meeting for her to talk 
about her trip. 

The CU program in Scuth Africa is 
small considering program potential 
in that country. Yet it is hard to think 
of any exchange activity that so clear- 
ly demonstrates the concern of 
Americans for basic human rights, 
that is so clearly a form of “bearing 
witness” to convey our moral con- 
cerns. 


Recommendations 

These, then, were some of our 
results and conclusions and 
recommendations. A few other points 
might be summarized: 


e We recommended that _in- 
creased attention be given by CU and 
USIA to the pre-departure briefing 
given by posts abroad to departing 
grantees. A full and comprehensive 
briefing increases “effectiveness” by 
about 50 percent. 

e We recommended increased CU 
management attention to the 
Escort/interpreter function. Since the 
majority of exchangees from Africa are 
escorted and since there is universal 
agreement that escorts play a pivotal 
role in the successful outcome of a 
grant, they and their role should be 
the object of thoughtful analysis. 

e We recommended that program 
agencies continue their efforts to 
reduce the number of stops, increase 
visits to small towns, and perhaps 
travel to the field themselves in order 
better to understand the cultures and 
backgrounds from which African 
visitors come. 

e We recommended that COSERV 
(the volunteer network) give greater 
attention to providing home hospitali- 
ty in middie income families, black 
and white, for Africans. We also ex- 
pressed the hope that COSERV will 
make a special effort to look for 
cultural events suitable and in- 
teresting for Africans. For instance, a 
church or school fair is often more in- 


teresting to them than a classical 
symphony orchestra performance. 

e We recommended that posts 
devote special attention to the 
followup aspects of a grant. 


When | was asked to write this arti- 
cle, mention was made of the possible 
relevance of the research findings to 
other areas of the world. Operating on 
the principle of talking solely about 
what one knows, | can only comment 
insofar as Western Europe is con- 
cerned. Obviously, the enormous and 
basic differences between the African 
and European areas are likely to 
produce different sets of results and 
conclusions. For instance, home 
hospitality has nowhere near the im- 
pact on Europeans that it does on 
Africans. Also, Europeans may suffer 
from overprograming (too many stops 
in too few days) but they seem better 
able to surmount the resultant fatigue 
and more able to retain continuous in- 
formational input. Europeans are 
also, | think, less dependent in various 
ways upon their Escort/Interpreters, 
and the damage done by a less-than- 
good one is not so serious. The list 
could lengthen. | can only conclude 
that exchange programs in the two 
areas need to be viewed from a 
different optic. 

As to other areas of the world, 
readers of Exchange will know better 
than | how relevant the African project 
findings are. So, if you have read this 
far, perhaps it would be interesting to 
reflect upon your own knowledge of 
Latin America, South Asia, the Far 
East, etc., and decide whether a 
similar study in one of those areas 
would produce the same, or 
dramatically different, results, 
recommendations and conclusions. 

This article describes only one of 
the many evaluation methods possi- 
ble in the exchanges field. Essentially 
this project was based on low-key 
qualitative research which, we think, 
provided some insights into the con- 
duct and effect of CU programs in the 
African area. 

One wishes that all those concern- 
ed could have shared with us the 
unique experience of talking with 
former grantees and discovering the 
profound impact of an American ex- 
perience upon 60 Africans. Oo 
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EV. since colonial times, some 
American students have gone abroad 
to study. During our country’s first 
three centuries, almost all of them ex- 
pected to earn a foreign university 
degree. Then in 1923 the University of 
Delaware organized the first formal 
study abroad program designed to 
send American students to Europe for 
1 year of academic work, which would 
be accepted by that university toward 
its own degree requirements.’ During 
the next 40 years the number and 
variety of such “college-sponsored” 
study abroad programs increased 
markedly, and by 1967 more than 600 
programs were operated by regional- 
ly accredited U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities, with a total annual enroll- 
ment exceeding 22,000 students.? 

In 1950, the Institute of European 
Studies established in Vienna the first 
“agency-sponsored” study abroad 
program,’ i.e., a program operated by 
an organization or agency that is 
neither accredited by a U.S. regional 
accrediting association nor recog- 
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nized as a degree-granting institution 
by the ministry of education of the 
country in which it is located. During 
the next 25 years, this type of study 
abroad program also increased sub- 
stantially in both number and variety. 
For example, of the 1,076 study 
abroad programs that came to the 
attention of the Indiana University 
foreign admissions staff from 
September 1972 to September 1974, 
237 (22 percent) were agency- 
sponsored.‘ In some countries, 
agency-sponsored programs com- 
prise over half of the programs 
designed for U.S. students.°® 


College-Sponsored Programs 


U.S. college and university ad- 
missions officers and study abroad 
advisers encounter little difficulty in 
working with college-sponsored study 
abroad programs, because each of 
these programs is clearly identified 
with its sponsor, and credit earned in 
these programs is covered by the 
regional accreditation of the spon- 
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soring institution. Transfer of credit 
can be granted by another U.S. 
college or university, just as though 
the courses had been completed at 
the sponsor’s main campus. Similar 
procedures apply to study abroad 
programs sponsored by foreign uni- 
versities, since these institutions are 
supervised by the ministries of educa- 
tion in their respective countries—the 
“accreditation” system in effect in 
most countries. 

Agency-sponsored study abroad 
programs present quite a different 


* Comments by Dean C. Lomis, Foreign Stu- 
dent Adviser, University of Delaware, to the 
author on December 5, 1974. 


? Allan O. Pfnister, “Study Abroad: Report of 
an Accrediting Team.” Paper delivered at the an- 
nual conference of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
Los Angeles on April 18, 1973, p. 2. 


3 Announcements 1974-75, Institute of Euro- 
pean Studies, Chicago, 1974, p. 5. 


* James S. Frey, “Evaluation of Study Abroad 
Programs Which Are Open To Students Enrolled 
At Indiana University.” Interdepartmental 
memorandum, 1974. 


5 D. Lincoln Canfield, “Evaluation of Summer 
Schools for American Students and Teachers of 
Spanish in Mexico and Spain: A Progress 
Report,” and “Evaluation of Summer Schools for 
American Students and Teachers of Spanish in 
Mexico and Spain: Final Report.” Both published 
in HISPANIA: March 1974, vol. 57, no. 1, pp. 
110-114, 118-131, and March 1975, vol. 58, no. 
1, pp. 139-140, 147-153. Twenty-four of the 42 
study abroad programs in Mexico mentioned in 
these reports, i.e., 57.1 percent, are agency- 
sponsored. 











Sample Items From The Criterion Instrument 


Curriculum 


1. What is the relationship of the 
curriculum to the program’s 
resources? 


+ The requirements of the 
curriculum can be met by the 
program's faculty and available 
local resources. 

-A significant portion of the 
curriculum requires support 
which exceeds the program's 
resources and the qualifications 
of the faculty. 

2. How does the curriculum relate to 
the stated objectives of the program? 


+ The length and content of the 
program and the variety of 
courses and experiences 
offered are clearly related to the 
program's stated objectives. 

— Much of the curriculum seems to 
be unrelated to the program’s 
stated objectives and appears 
designed solely to attract 
applicants. 

3. What material is available which 
specifically describes the courses that 
are offered? 

+ Course descriptions are part of 
the promotional material. Detail- 
ed course outlines, lists of 
recommended and required 
readings, and bases for grading 
are available on request. 

— The only description which is 
available is the course title. 

4. How does the curriculum relate to 
the host environment? 

+ The curriculum makes extensive 
use of the unique physical, 
human, and cultural resources 
of the host environment. 

— The curriculum is almost iden- 
tical to that offered by in- 


Stitutions in the United States 
and appears to ignore the 
resources of the host environ- 
ment. 


Faculty 


1. On what basis are foreign faculty 
members selected? 

+ Foreign faculty are selected on 
the basis of their academic 
credentials or expertise in their 
field, their commitment to the 
program’s objectives, their 
teaching experience, and 
evaluation by their previous 
students. 

— Foreign faculty are selected on 
the basis of their availability; 
many would not be qualified for 
university teaching positions in 
the United States. 


2. On what basis are U.S. faculty 
members selected? 

+ U.S. faculty members are 
selected on the basis of their 
academic credentials or exper- 
tise in their field, their commit- 
ment to the program’s objec- 
tives, their teaching experience, 
and their interest and ex- 
perience in the host culture. 
U.S. faculty members are 
selected on the basis of the 
number of students they can 
recruit and their availability for 
an overseas assignment. 


3. What relevant experiences have 
U.S. faculty members had? 

+ Each U.S. faculty member has 
taught at the college level in the 
United States and most have 
had prior experience abroad. 

— Some U.S. faculty members 
have never taught at the college 


level, and many have never been 

outside the United States before. 

4. What relevant experiences have 
the foreign faculty members had? 


+ Each foreign faculty member 
has taught at the postsecondary 
level, and most have had prior 
experience teaching in a U.S.- 
type academic program. 

— Many foreign faculty members 
are concurrently teaching 
elsewhere; most have no par- 
ticular interest in U.S. students. 


Objectives 
1. What is the primary purpose of 
the program? 

+ The program's primary purpose 
is to enrich undergraduate 
education by offering 
supplementary study oppor- 
tunities not available on a U.S. 
campus. 

— The program's primary purpose 
seems to be to provide employ- 
ment and investment oppor- 
tunities. 


2. How do the stated objectives 
relate to the program's actual 
operation? 


+ The program in action is closely 
related to the stated objectives. 

— There is no discernible 
relationship between program 
activities and the stated objec- 
tives. 


3. How are the objectives made 
known to the students? 


+ The objectives are clearly stated 
in printed information sent to 
each prospective applicant and 
are discussed in detail during 
the orientation program. 

— The objectives are alluded to in 
promotional information. 








situation. Their sponsors include non- 
profit organizations, proprietary 
agencies, wholly owned subsidiaries 
of U.S. corporations, and foreign- 
based institutions that cater to North 
American students. Some are head- 
quartered in the United States, some 
in the host country, and some in a 
third country. Since they offer 
coilege-level courses, their U.S. 
students want to have credit for those 


courses accepted toward a degree by 
their home institutions. But, most of 
these programs are not an integral 
part of the U.S. educational system 
(they do not operate within the United 
States) and do not offer degree 
programs, so they are not eligible for 
accreditation by regional accrediting 
associations in the United States.® 
And, since they do not offer degrees 
to citizens of the countries in which 


they are located, they are not 
evaluated by the ministries of educa- 
tion of those countries either. With 
neither U.S. regional accreditation 
nor foreign ministry of education ap- 
proval as a sign of quality, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for an agency- 
sponsored study abroad program to 
demonstrate to an admissions officer 
or study abroad adviser that its 
courses merit transfer of credit. 
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The reputations of agency- 
sponsored study abroad programs 
vary, from outstanding academic ex- 
cellence to extreme mediocrity, and 
sometimes a single agency- 
sponsored program has both 
reputations: excellent in the eyes of 
some experienced study abroad ad- 
visers, mediocre in the eyes of others. 
No uniform evaluation system has 
been developed for agency- 
sponsored programs, and therefore 
the conclusions of one person cannot 
be combined with those of others to 
achieve consensus. 

A review of the policies of other 
U.S. institutions concerning a given 
agency-sponsored study abroad 
program provides little help. 
Decisions are based upon tradition, 
expedience, contractual com- 
mitments,’ personal experience, or 
lack of information. It is not unusual 
for an agency-sponsored program to 
be the official study abroad program 
for one group of U.S. institutions, and 
at the same time not be recognized 
for any transfer of credit by a second 
group located in the same State. A 
student enrolled in an agency- 
sponsored program approved by his 
home institution may lose all credit for 
that program if it should become 
necessary to transfer to another U.S. 
institution prior to graduation. This is 
true not necessarily because the first 
institution made a poor decision, but 
more likely because the second in- 
stitution does not have sufficient 
positive information about this 
agency-sponsored program to 
warrant accepting its credit. 

Many U.S. colleges and universities 


* Conversation between Robert Kirkwood, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education, 
and the author on November 19, 1974. Although 
a few foreign-based study abroad programs 
have been accredited by a U.S. regional ac- 
crediting association, the vast majority have not. 
No program offering less than an associate 
degree has been accredited to date, and there is 
little likelihood that any of the regional 
associations will enter this area in the 
foreseeable future. 

7 One U.S. university grants credit for some 
courses offered by one agency-sponsored study 
abroad program because those courses are 
needed to supplement its own courses in a cer- 
tain location, but it will not accept other courses 
offered by the same agency-sponsored program 
at the same site. 
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are reluctant to grant transfer of credit 
for work completed in any agency- 
sponsored program, unless a faculty 
or staff member has first-hand 
knowledge of it. Some institutions do 
grant credit if a student passes ex- 
aminations administered by the rele- 
vant departments at that institution. 
However, since many of the courses 
offered in a study abroad program are 
not identical to courses offered in the 
United States, it is usually difficult and 
sometimes impossible to arrange for 
exams for each course completed 
abroad. Students must therefore 
either be willing to lose some of the 
credits earned via study abroad, or 
stay away from agency-sponsored 
programs. 

Many admissions. officers and 
study abroad advisers are new to the 
field and have not had personal ex- 
perience with the large number and 
variety of study abroad programs. Yet 
each study abroad adviser needs to 
be able to identify good quality 
programs in order to help students 
make appropriate choices. Similarly, 
admissions officers are required to 
exercise discretion when evaluating 
academic transcripts to determine 
transfer of credit, to maintain their 
own institution’s academic integrity. 

Because they can rely on the 
carryover accreditation of college- 
sponsored programs, and upon the 
carryover ministry of education ap- 
proval of foreign university- 
sponsored programs, many study 
abroad advisers and admissions of- 
ficers recommend such programs to 
their students, instead of agency- 
sponsored programs, even though 
neither regional accreditation nor 
ministry approval is as comprehen- 
sive as such carryover implies. The 
result is a virtual blacklisting of 
agency-sponsored programs, just 
because they are not accredited, even 
though such accreditation is impos- 
sible for them to obtain and no matter 
how excellent they might be. At the 
same time, study abroad programs 
operated by regionally accredited 
colleges and universities are en- 
dorsed, just because the sponsoring 
institution is accredited, no matter 
how mediocre the study abroad 
program itself might be. 


Unresolved Problems 


1. There is no staridard set of 
criteria and no agreement as to which 
components of a study abroad 
program are most important. Thus 
different evaluators look at different 
things, and their decisions cannot be 
compared because they are not work- 
ing from a common base. 


2. Most sets of criteria that have 
been proposed by concerned per- 
sons refer only to general categories 
of information (i.e., to some of the 
major components of a study abroad 
program) and do not indicate how 
those components should be 
evaluated. If curriculum is a major 
component, for example, one might 
judge its breadth (e.g., a few courses 
in each of many subject areas), or its 
depth (e.g., a variety of courses 
offered within a given subject area), 
or its relation to the host environment, 
or its appropriateness vis-a-vis the 
qualifications of the faculty or the 
quality of the library, or a variety of 
other facets. As a result, even when 
several evaluators look at the same 
components of an agency-sponsored 
study abroad program, they may be 
looking at different aspects of the 
same component, in which case they 
are still not working from a common 
base and their conclusions cannot be 
compared. 


3. There are a few published sets 
of criteria which do include specific 
questions identifying the aspects of 
each component which should be 
evaluated. However, none of these 
clearly indicate what would be con- 
sidered a positive response and what 
would be considered a negative 
response to those questions. Conse- 
quently, for a given agency- 
sponsored study abroad program, 
one might conclude that “yes” was the 
correct response to the question 
“Does the program offer a wide range 
of courses in a variety of subject 
areas?” and still not know whether 
this was a positive or negative at- 
tribute. Thus two evaluators could 
come to the same conciusion in 
answering the questions, but to 
different conclusions in judging the 
quality of the program. Unless one 
knows each evaluator’s interpretation 





of the value of the response to each 
question, one cannot accurately com- 
pare their conclusions concerning the 
quality of the program as a whole or of 
any of its components. 

The purpose of a study conducted 
by the author during 1975 was to 
identify a specific set of criteria by 
which agency-sponsored study 
abroad programs can be evaluated, 
so that rational, academically defen- 
sible policies toward credit earned in 
such programs can be developed. To 
accomplish this goal, it was necessary 
to develop a consensus response to 
the following questions: 


1. What are the components of 
agency-sponsored study abroad 
programs which need to be 
evaluated? 

2. Which of these components are 
the most important and which are the 
least important? 

3. What questions can be asked 
about an agency-sponsored study 
abroad program to elicit qualitative 
information about each component? 

4. What responses will typify 
positive and negative answers to each 
of these questions? 


This was a complex goal requiring 
input from a sizeable number of per- 
sons familiar with study abroad 
programs. It was concluded that a 
Delphi method questionnaire would 
be the most effective research in- 
strument.® 

Agency-sponsored study abroad 
programs vary in duration, from 1 
month to 4 years; this study was con- 
cerned with programs of 1 year or 
less. Programs are offered on many 
levels, from secondary school 
through postdoctoral research; this 
study was concerned only with 
programs offered at the un- 
dergraduate level. Study abroad 
programs have dual objectives: 
cognitive, i.e., concerned with 
academic knowledge, and affective, 
i.e., concerned with personality 
development; this study was concern- 
ed only with criteria which are related 
to cognitive objectives. 

Because the subject of this study 


* A 10-page description of the Delphi method, 
including a 16-item bibliography, is available 
from the author on request. 


involved values, for which information 
is a matter of opinion, it was deemed 
desirable to have at least 50 persons 
participating in the Delphi process.® A 
triple Delphi method questionnaire 
was to be used, which would require a 
considerable amount of time, so the 
study was begun with a pool of 300 
potential panelists, so that even if 
there should be a high percentage of 
nonparticipants and dropouts, at least 
50 persons would be likely to par- 
ticipate in all three rounds. 

The 300 potential panelists were 
selected from a variety of sources, 
such as committee rosters of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO) and the National Associa- 
tion For Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA); lists of participants at study 
abroad conferences; bulletins of 
study abroad programs; a directory 
listing of study abroad advisers; and 
lists of students who had studied 
abroad. All who were selected had 
one thing in common: Each had been 
involved in evaluating study abroad 
programs, either personally or 
professionally, during the previous 2 
years. 

The eight-page first-round 
questionnaire was mailed on March 
24, 1975, to the 300 potential pan- 
elists, together with a covering letter 


which briefly explained the nature of 
the problem, the purpose of this 
study, and the Delphi method. The 23- 
page second-round questionnaire 
was mailed on May 29 to those who 
had responded to the first round, and 
the 32-page third-round question- 
naire was mailed on October 7 to 
those who had responded to the se- 
cond round. One hundred twenty per- 
sons responded to the first round (40 
percent), 100 persons responded to 
the second round (83.3 percent), and 
68 persons responded to the third 
round (68 percent). 


Results of the Study 


The first-round questionnaire 
presented a list of 20 components of 
study abroad programs, drawn from 
existing check lists and statements of 
criteria. The panelists were asked to 
add any major components which 
may have been overlooked. 

The panelists were then asked to 
rate their own competence in 
evaluating study abroad programs, 
with specific reference to each of the 
20 components. Their responses 
were skewed to the most qualified 
end of a five-point scale, by a ratio of 
2.3/1. These responses indicated that 
the panelists considered themselves 
to have expertise in evaluating study 
abroad programs, and thus sup- 
ported their selection as panelists in 
this study. 

In the first-round questionnaire, the 
panelists were asked to rank the 20 
components in the order of their im- 
portance. In the second and third 
rounds, they were asked to review 
their previous rankings, in light of the 
entire group’s ranking and the minori- 
ty viewpoints provided by those who 
differed significantly from the median 
response of the group. The result was 
a listing of the components in the 
order of their importance, clustered 
into six groups: 


First cluster: 
Curriculum 
Faculty 
Objectives 


* Most Delphi groups are composed of fewer 
than 50 persons, although groups as large as 
400 have been involved. 
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Second cluster: 

Administration of the Program 
Admissions Criteria 

Students’ Contacts With Nationals 
Facilities: Classrooms and Libraries 
Orientation 


Third cluster: 

Affiliation with a Foreign University 
Facilities: Housing and Other 
Sponsoring Agency 


Fourth cluster: 

Location 

Grading 

Supportive Services: Personal 
Counseling 


Fifth cluster: 

Cost: Payable to the Program 
Sponsor 

Field Trips 

Cost: Estimate of Other Expenses 

Supportive Services: Other 


Sixth cluster: 
Printed Information 
Travel Arrangements 


Because components of study 
abroad programs can be evaluated 
only by asking a series of questions 
directly related to quality, the first- 
round questionnaire asked the pan- 
elists to submit at least one qualitative 
question for each component, and to 
provide a sample positive response 
and a sample negative response for 
each question. 

A total of 3,606 questions and sets 
of responses were submitted. All 
related and overlapping questions 
and responses were merged, with the 
158 best phrased and most succinct 
questions and responses selected to 
represent the various areas of con- 
cern addressed by the respondents. 

The second- and third-round 
questionnaires asked the panelists to 
suggest improvements in the 
phraseology of each question and 
response, and to indicate whether the 
information that each question seeks 
to uncover is essential, desirable, or 
unnecessary in the process of 
evaluating agency-sponsored study 
abroad programs. Sixty-five 
questions were rated essential by 
more than 50 percent of the 
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respondents, and an additional 33 
questions were rated essential by more 
than 25 percent of the respondents. 
These 98 questions and the accom- 
panying sets of positive and negative 
responses constitute a criterion in- 
strument for evaluating agency- 
sponsored study abroad programs."° 

This criterion instrument will enable 
future evaluators of agency- 
sponsored study abroad programs to 
approach their task from a common 
base, and that will permit the pooling 
of their conclusions to produce con- 
sensus concerning the quality of in- 
dividual agency-sponsored study 
abroad programs. 


It must be noted that there are 
legitimate reasons for differences in 
study abroad programs, and 
therefore legitimate reasons for 
differences in responses to evaluative 
questions, and even legitimate 
reasons for differences in the inter- 
pretation of a response as either 
positive or negative. This is particular- 
ly true of innovative programs and 
those which primarily involve in- 
dependent study or experiential 
learning. Variations in the evaluators’ 
positive/negative interpretations of 
responses will not affect the pooling 
of their conclusions, however, as long 
as such variations are identified by 
the evaluators, with reasons provided 
for each variation. 

It is highly uniikely that any one 
agency-sponsored study abroad 
program would rate a highly positive 
response to every question 


developed by this study. The sample 
responses are.intended to typify ex- 
tremes. The conclusions of each 
evaluator concerning the quality of 
each program will have to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the proximity of 
the majority of the responses to the 
positive or negative end of the scale. 


Prospects for the Future 


The results of this study have been 
reported to the 120 panelists who par- 
ticipated in one or more rounds: to the 
members of the AACRAO Committee 
on Study Abroad by U.S. Students 
(SAUSS); to the National Team 
members of the NAFSA Section on 
U.S. Students Abroad (SECUSSA); 
and to the AACRAO membership at 
the annual AACRAO conference in 
Washington, D.C. in April 1976. 
SAUSS and SECUSSA are currently 
developing a joint task force to deal 
with mutual concerns related |to the 
evaluation of study abroad programs, 
and the criterion instrument produced 
by this study may provide a starting 
point for this cooperative venture. 

The criterion instrument should 
also be used by all other study abroad 
advisers and admissions officers who 
are engaged in evaluating agency- 
sponsored study abroad programs. 
They are encouraged to report their 
conclusions to the author and to 
the chairmen of SAUSS and 
SECUSSSA." 

It is hoped that within 1 year suf- 
ficient data will have been ac- 
cumulated as a result of this pooling 
of information so that evaluations of 
agency-sponsored study abroad 
programs will be available for 
publication and distribution to study 
abroad advisers and admissions of- 
ficers. This would make possible a 
significant improvement in the quality 
of advising available to U.S. students 
who would like to enroll in an agency- 
sponsored study abroad program.O 


© See the list of questions and responses in 
box. A copy of the complete instrument is 
available from the author on request. 


 SAUSS: Charies Nelson, Registrar, Pacific 
Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 98447. 
SECUSSA: Archer Schreiber, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director, Council on international 
Educational Exchange, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Guidelines on the Admission and 
Placement of Indochinese Refugee 
Students in Postsecondary Education, 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE). 

A document designed to aid in 
evaluating printed documents, which 
are routine in nature and can be 
processed by the staff of an institution. 
To obtain this document and infor- 
mation on other USOE refugee 
activities, contact Patrick R. Booz, 
Office of Education Refugee Assistance 
Task Force, ROB #3, Room 3319B, 
7th and D Streets, SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 


English Language and Orientation 
Programs in the United States, edited 
by Nina Davis, Joan Kertis, and 
James O'Driscoll. Describes English- 
language and academic orientation 
programs and courses conducted by 
nearly 700 institutions during 

the academic year and summer for 
college-level foreign students. 

$3. Write to the Institute of 
International Education, Sales and 
Correspondence Division, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


Study in Europe, the first volume of 
the new 6th edition of the Institute 

of International Education’s Handbook 
on International Study for U.S. 
Nationals. A guide for those who 
want to study in a European University, 
specialized institution, or special 
program. Contains extensive infor- 
mation, in compact form, on study 

in Europe. Clothbound $12, paperback 
$6.95. Prepaid orders only. Write 

to Institute of International Education 
at the above address. 


World Film & Television Study 
Resources: A Reference Guide to Major 
Training Centers and Activities, 

by Ernest D. Rose. A geographically 
organized reference source of 
information about film and television 
study training centers and film 

archives in 75 countries. Looseleaf 
format. $9.75 prepaid. Write to 


the Journal, University Film 
Association, Department of Radio- 
Television Film, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 


The 1975—76 edition of the Orientation 
Handbook, published by The Asian 
Foundation. Designed to help the 
Asian student become familiar 

with a new environment and adjust to 
life in the U. S.; covers such topics as 
academic life, travel, housing, 

campus talk, social conduct, insurance, 
taxation, and immigration. Write 

The Asian Student, P.O. Box 3223, 
San Francisco, Ca. 94119. No fee 

is charged to Asian students for the 
publication, but the Foundation 
requests that others who request it send 
$4 for an annual subscription. 


A Guide: Planning and Funding 
International Studies. A recent publi- 
cation designed to offer guidelines 
and to assist institutions in obtaining 
funding for various aspects of 
international/intercultural programs. 
$1. Orders under $5 must be prepaid. 
Write to the Office of International 
Programs, American Association 

of State Colleges and Universities, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Corporate Citizenship in the Global 
Community. Published by the 
International Management and Develop- 
ment Institute, this report presents 
views from officials of both U.S. 
Government and U.S. business, plus 
senior spokesmen of international 
organizations, on the role of U.S. 
international corporations in the 

global community. Copies are free. 
Write to the International Management 
and Development Institute, 

Watergate Office Building, Suite 905, 
2600 Virginia Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


“Foreign” Policies of United States 
Publics, by Chadwick F. Alger, 
Director of the “Columbus in the 
World” project. A report on the 
views of foreign policy of the U.S. 
public. $1. Available from the author, 
Mershon Center, 199 West 10th 
Avenue. Columbus, Ohio 43201. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has 
recently released a report of a 

study, Higher Education: Cooperation 
with Developing Countries. It is 

an indepth look at international 
assistance to higher education in the 
developing world, and projects a 
focused picture of how the process 
of educational cooperation is moving. 
The complete report is available 

free from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, N.Y. 10033. 


Cross Cultural Communication: 
Implications for Language and Ethnic 
Studies is a report of a conference 
sponsored by the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst with the 
support of the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs and 

the Society for Intercultural Education 
Training and Research. Copies 
available from Dr. Barbara Burn, 
Director, International Programs, 

239 Whitmore Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 01002. 
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An Idea Whose Time Has Come 


Dorothy B. Goodman 


The International Baccalaureate represents a breakthrough for international educa- 
tion at the pre-university level. 


T he days when a Hamlet could have 
his Wanderjahre, roaming from one uni- 
versity to another, appeared to have gone 
forever. Then, out of the common needs 
of international schools sprang an idea, 
now a healthy international institution, 
which may quite literally save the world. 
The International Baccalaureate (I.B.) 
represents a major step forward toward a 
truly international education for the 
world’s youth. And, as I shall explain, in 
a way it represents a step back in time. 

The I.B. is a 2-year academic program 
culminating in external examinations ad- 
ministered by the International Bac- 
calaureate Office (IBO) in Geneva. 
Devised by university professors, 
teachers, and government officials from 
a score of countries, the I.B. is a 
rigorously rounded set of syllabuses in 
the major academic disciplines. 
Philosophically, the I.B. planners are 
devoted to ‘“*...the balanced... de- 
velopment of those mental powers and 
capacities which can make of all of us 
more sensitive and humane persons and 
of some of us scholars and intellectual in- 
novators.”' The young humanist must do 
some mathematics and science, and the 
young scientist, some literature and 
history. Each must study two languages. 
These can be any language provided they 


have written literatures. 

The I.B. diploma qualifies the student 
for entrance to the major universities of 
the world such as the Sorbonne, Oxford, 
Al Qahirah, and Malaysia, and for 
sophomore standing at most North 
American colleges. In a growing number 
of colleges, it is equivalent to the A.A. 
degree.’ Thus, soon it will be practicable 
for an able student of any nationality in 
any Sixth Form in Britain, or Lycee, 
Gymnasium, or Senior High School on 
the continents of Europe, America, Asia, 
or Africa to enter universities in any 
country. 

After a decade of carefully controlled 
work in 22 schools in 14 countries, the 
1.B. has emerged from its experimental 
period and now boasts some 1,300 
diploma holders of 80 nationalities who, 
with some 5,000 others who have individual 
1.B. certificates, have gone to over 200 
universities in some 45 countries. And 
in the past year the number of partici- 
pating schools has doubled. 

In sum, the IBO is a nongovernmental 
international institution, a charitable 
foundation, also an examining board. Its 
work is important for international 
schools and peripatetic families; for 
developing countries that do not wish 
to imitate a colonial pattern of educa- 





Dorothy Bruchholz Goodman did her undergraduate studies in history at Bryn Mawr 
College. She spent 2 years in London as a Fulbright student and obtained her Ph.D. in 
Russian and Balkan history from the University of London in 1955. Currently she is 


Director of the Washington International School, of which she was co-founder. 
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tion; and for national systems of educa- 
tion, which, however feebly, are begin- 
ning to think about internationalizing 
themselves. 


A Step Backward 


During the lunch break at a recent 
meeting of the North American board 
of the I.B., someone remarked, “Of 
course, one must remember that the 
international education movement is 
really just reinstating what many 
people took for granted before World 
War I: second languages for their 
children of primary school age; a 
broad secondary education in history, 
geography, physical science, math- 
ematics, and languages; and_inter- 
national mobility at the university level.” 

How could the world have made such a 
mistake? In our effort to institute mass 


' A.D.C. Peterson, The International Bac- 
calaureate. Open Court Publishing Co., Lasalle, 
Illinois, 1972, p. 36. Mr. Peterson was until his recent 
retirement the head of the Department of 
Educational Studies at Oxford and continues as the 
Director General of the International Baccalaureate 
Office in Geneva. To his driving energy the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate owes a very great deal in- 
tellectually, pedagogically, diplomatically. 

? Thus a future engineer might choose 
mathematics, physics and chemistry as his Higher 
Level subjects, with English, German, and economics 
as Subsidiary, while a “humanist” might choose 
English, Italian, and social anthropology as Higher 
Level subjects with mathematics, biology, and art as 
Subsidiary. 

> [t has been recognized by the New York Board 
of Regents as representing the first 2 years of college. 





education, perhaps we have only man- 
aged to level down, not up. Families of 
affluence throughout recorded history 
have always taken it for granted that 
their children would learn, from the 
cradle, at least two languages, often, like 
the Russians, three or more. But now, 
when the world possesses much greater 
wealth than ever before, most children, 
however privileged economically, grow 
up monolingual, and thus under- 
privileged. 

What is more, at the point of universi- 
ty entrance, they are caught in a straight- 
jacket: they cannot move from the 
educational system into which they were 
born. The young U.S. student is at a par- 
ticular disadvantage, because the or- 
dinary high school diploma is at least | 
full year below that of other countries’ 
school-leaving standards.‘ Even if he sits 
and passes successfully a whole clutch of 
advanced placements he may be able to 
go to Harvard as a sophomore, but he 
does not have access to Oxford, the Sor- 
bonne, or Tokyo. 

What went wrong? Perhaps 
nationalism is the answer. Some people 
place the blame on Frederick the Great, 
who is said to have been the first political 
leader at least in the West to conclude 
that his men would be better soldiers 
(note, not “human beings,” or even 
“citizens”’) if they all learned to read. But 
it was really the French Revolution 
whose aftereffects we are still suf- 
fering—or enjoying, depending on one’s 
point of view—which identified educa- 
tion with the nationstate through the 
vehicle, chiefly, of language. 

World War I marked the watershed on 
physical mobility (passports were not 
required before 1914); it was World War 
Il for educational mobility. Ironically, 
just as the magnificent Fulbright 
program was getting underway, 
educational hardening of the arteries 
became serious at the pre-university 
levels. This resulted from a number of 
factors, the most important being the 
growing pressure on university places 
within national systems. Again, ironical- 


* The Washington Post carried a piece on July 16, 
1976, about American Field Service students who 
had been in the United States for | year and were 
soon to scatter to the far ends of the earth. They were 
unanimous in having found the American high school 
system “easy” intellectually, though socially and 
culturally their experiences had clearly been very 
rewarding 


Pupils study French at the Washington International School. 


ly, this was partly due to the attempt of 
many countries to open university doors 
to youngsters of less privileged economic 
and cultural backgrounds, to extend 
educational opportunity to everyone, 
without regard to financial needs. Ex- 
tending opportunity within a national 
system meant that there were fewer 
places for students from other countries. 
And it was not only a question of 
physical space, it is also one of psy- 
chological attitude. As Gunnar Myrdal 
wrote in Beyond the Welfare State 
(1956), growing concern about one’s own 
underprivileged people leads to a 
national turning-inward and results in 
less interest in matters international. 
What is liberal internally becomes reac- 
tionary externally. 

There are other factors: the splintering 
effect of third world nationalisms led to 
great inflexibility. Also important has 
been the determination of the British and 
the French to maintain cultural control 
through the schools they left behind, 
after losing political and economic con- 
trol of their colonies.° 

Clearly many of these “walls” in- 
hibiting educational mobility are cultural 
and political, not intellectual. But there 
are also serious academic differences 
among the programs of the various 
national systems at the upper secondary 
level: in the number of subjects required 
and hence time spent on each; in topics 


Photo by Suzanne Anderson. 


covered and the sequence thereof; in the 
kind of examinations required at the 
school-leaving or university-entrance 
point; even in the time allowed to write 
an essay examination in history. 

These various obstacles loomed large 
in the lives of international civil servants, 
whose numbers were increasing at a 
geometric rate. While educational 
“walls” grew higher, the world was mov- 
ing in a quite different direction 
technologically, toward innumerable 
human activities that transcend the na- 
tion toward almost total in- 
terdependence. The same technical 
developments in industry and com- 
munications that have vastly increased 
the scale of these activities have brought 
in their wake greater mobility of in- 
dividuals and families than ever before. 
And the question echoed and re-echoed 
round the world in a growing crescendo: 
What shall we do about the education of 
our children? 

Parents are naturally—biologically— 
conservative; mobile ones are no excep- 


* One still detects a British sense of responsibility 
for bright youngsters from Malaysia or India, and 
French for bright youngsters from Francophone 
Africa and the French Caribbean. Yet, in the British 
case at least, this hardly holds true for the United 
States and Canada, whose societies are affluent. The 
British feel no responsibility for educating North 
American youngsters, who seem to have a particular- 
ly difficult time getting into British universities, ex- 
cept at the postgraduate level. 
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tion. In fact, perhaps they are more so, 
because their very mobility gives them a 
sense of rootlessness. The feeling of los- 
ing touch with nature is often enhanced 
for families living away from “home.” 
And they have been only too aware of the 
hardening of educational requirements of 
their own countries. Many have enrolled 
their children in expatriate schools ser- 
ving their own national group. British, 
French, German, Italian, Swedish, 
Japanese overseas schools have 
proliferated in the centers and suburbs of 
world capitals. Sadly, these schools are 
almost always more narrow, more 
national, and of lower quality intellec- 
tually and culturally than their own 
national counterparts at home. 

Often parents have no choice. The 
employer’s education grant, particularly 
if it is from a government, may apply 
only to a national school. And the 
schools themselves also have no choice: 
National government funds may not be 
available unless they have a head and 
teaching staff and curriculum of only the 
one nationality. And, even if the national 
government should happen to be liberal 
and international (a rare phenomenon), 
local laws may demand that only local 
nationals, or no local nationals, may 


teach in the school, and/or local children 
may or may not attend, etc. All this has 
become more complicated, more en- 
tangled, less flexible, as time has gone on. 


Early Beginnings 


Fortunately necessity is the mother of 
invention, and some of the international 
communities decided not to put up with 
this. What was the point of “the inter- 
national experience” if their children 
could not be educated inter- 
nationally—with an international staff, 
an international curriculum which drew 
strong elements from many systems, and 
together in mixed groups with children 
from many countries? After all, the 
parents were very often part of inter- 
national professional teams, and certain- 
ly mixed socially. Why should their 
children live on tight little ghetto-like 
national islands? 

It had all begun in Geneva, right after 
World War I, with a staunch band of 
Wilsonians. In 1924, under the leadership 
of Arthur Sweetser, officials of the new 
League of Nations, and their spouses, 
banded together to found a new school, 
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the International School of Geneva 
(known as Ecolint), which would serve 
their children through a curriculum 
designed to enable them to fit back into 
their national schools when and if 
necessary, and at the same time draw 
upon the rich intellectual and cultural 
traditions of the many national strands 
represented in the League. They dreamed 
of building a new kind of education, 
which could point the way first for 
schools serving other international com- 
munities and later for schools within 
national systems. They hoped that both 
their scholarly work on curriculum and 
their effort to preserve the children’s 
differences within a ‘‘world nest’’ would 
promote mutual understanding and the 
ultimate goal, world peace. 

It seemed only natural to those 
pioneers in the twenties that all the 
children enrolled should become equally 
fluent in English and French. With an ex- 
tensive pool of teaching talent in the 
Geneva area (both Anglo-American and 
Franco-continental) and an extraor- 
dinarily variegated student body, en- 
riched by children who were refugees 
from various parts of Europe, they gave 
their pupils an education and an am- 
bience of the highest quality which enabl- 
ed most of them to go to universities 
wherever they wanted to—until World 
War II. 


More than 30 years have now elapsed. 
Nationalism has proved a remarkably 
hardy plant, and has indeed increased in 
strength, making many of the in- 
tergovernmental international in- 
stitutions less effective than they were at 
the end of the 1940's. And yet there has 
been very little independent international 
institution building, outside of 
governments, to make permanent the 
human communities of interest, which 
have been growing in many fields. In- 
creasingly, people felt that action would 
have to be taken in the independent sec- 
tor. In education this began in a very 
practical way, about 1960, again at the 
International School of Geneva. 

Teachers at the International School 
were weary of preparing pupils separate- 
ly for College Boards, English ““O” and 
“A” levels, the French baccalauréat, the 
Swiss maturité, the German Abitur, and 
sometimes still other national ex- 
aminations. English and American 
youngsters studying English literature 


had to be separated because the College 
Boards asked for ‘‘trends’’ and 
“movements,” while “O” and “A” levels 
demanded detailed analysis of specific 
passages. In history and geography 
differences were so obvious as to be hard- 
ly worth mentioning and yet everyone 
agreed that these subjects should not be 
ethnocentric and should give weight to 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. In the 
abstract subjects of mathematics and 
science the Geneva School had worked 
with the many differences symbolized by 
the English channel: The Franco- 
continentals traditionally put stress on 
theoretical science, the English-speaking 
world on laboratory work; the continen- 
tals demanded that mathematics be 
studied until age 18, the British and 
Americans allowed youngsters to stop 
earlier, and so on. 


The hope of the pioneers was that in- 
ternational schools could develop their 
own curriculum for the last 2 years 
before university and get the examination 
controlling this curriculum international- 
ly recognized. The challenge of an inter- 
national setting was that out of the very 
differences in the national traditions 
there was an opportunity to pick out the 
best features of each and to put them 
together. Since societies have historically 
attached immense importance to educa- 
tion, and to the transmission of their 
heritage to their young, any successful 
amalgamation would be of great impor- 
tance. 


Development of International Curriculum 


Beginning in March 1965—and I was 
privileged to attend the first full meeting 
in Genea—a series of conferences and 
seminars were held to put together the in- 
tenational syllabuses discipline by dis- 
cipline. Attended, like the working par- 
ties, by university professors and 
teachers, government officials, and 
foudation representatives, the March 
1965 meeting covered all major subjects. 
We broke up into small working sessions 
for each discipline and began to attempt, 
as someone put it, “to meet the objec- 
tions to anything international from the 
major national systems.” 


It was obvious even in 1955 that the 
real difficulties would come over science 
and mathematics, not over history. As 





Gérard Renaud, himself a philosopher, 
has said: 


Surprisingly, we have had less trouble with 
history than with almost any other subject. 
We had thought that a common syllabus 
would be particularly difficult to establish 
since history records struggles, rivalries and 
wars between nations and yet requires an 
impartial approach. But since all professors 
these days are convinced that teaching 
history from a national point of view is 
wrong, there was little controversy in for- 
mulating a program. Where we have had 

more trouble actually is in setting up a 

mathematics syllabus. Mathematics is sup- 

posed to be a universal language, but each 
country has such a different approach to its 

teaching that coming to an agreement on a 

common method has been long and 

sometimes painful.”’* 

Later, the working committees more 
often met singly by discipline—chemistry 
or physics or geography—to develop a 
consensus on what students should know 
of the rudiments of each discipline before 
they embark on their university or 
technical careers. 

What precisely is the 1.B.? What has 
emerged from all this scholarly and 
diplomatic effort? 


Content of Curriculum 


The International Baccalaureate ex- 
amination consists of six subjects. Three 
of the candidate’s choice must be taken 
at Higher Level, and the other three at 
Subsidiary Level. A Higher Level subject 
requires a minimum of five periods per 
week over 2 years; a Subsidiary Level 
subject requires a minimum of three 
periods per week over 2 years. The range 
insures general education, while the op- 
tion of choosing which three to present at 
Higher Level allows the candidate to 
follow his special bent and meet the re- 
quirements of certain university faculties. 

The general scheme for the six subjects 
is as follows: 


1. Language A (first language) 
including the study of some world 
literature. 


. Language B (second language) 
or another language A. 


. Study of Man 
one of the following options: 
a. history 
b. geography 


* International Herald Tribune, Friday, October 
15, 1971. 


c. economics 
d. philosophy 
e. psychology 
f. social anthropology 


. Experimental Sciences 
one of the following options: 
. biology 
. chemistry 
. physics 
. physical science’ 
. scientific studies 


. Mathematics 
Candidates offering mathematics at 
Higher Level may also offer at Sub- 
sidiary Level a subject designated 
as “further mathematics.” 


. One of the following 
a. plastic arts 
b. music 
c. a classical language 
d. a second language B 
e. an additional option under 3 or 4 
f. further mathematics 


A school may submit an alternative 
program of its own design for the ap- 
proval of the International Baccalaureate 
Office (IBO). Such a program may be 
submitted as an alternative to a subject 
under 3, 4, or 6, at Subsidiary Level only, 
and is internally assessed by the school. 

All candidates also follow regularly 
two common courses: 


e In the Theory of Knowledge, 
occupying approximately 100 hours of 
the students’ working time over the 2- 
year course. 


e Increative and aesthetic experience: 
The schools entering candidates for the 
I.B. undertake to insure that at least the 
equivalent of one afternoon a week is 
available to all candidates for some form 
of creative and aesthetic activity, e.g., 
drawing, painting, sculpture, music, 
dance, drama, film-making. 


These two courses are examined internal- 
ly in the school, subject to moderation by 


” Owing to the extensive program of this subject, it 
counts as two subjects: one at Higher Level and one 
at Subsidiary Level, the latter being in place of one of 
the options under 6. Moreover, under a careful provi- 
sion for substitution within the “menu,” it is possible 
to do Higher Level mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. There is no equivalent possibility of 
science specialization within either the French bac- 
calauréat or the German Abitur. 


the examiners in philosophy and the fine 
arts respectively. 

The I.B. language policy deserves 
special comment. All examinations other 
than those for Language A or Language 
B must at the present be written in 
English or French, except that a school 
may request that the IBO offer one or 
more subjects from groups 3, 4, or 5 of 
the general scheme in a language other 
than English or French. IBO will accede 
to such proposals wherever possible. 
Thus history might be sat in Swedish or 
Japanese, if the school asks ahead of 
time. Theoretically, if a school in, say, 
Singapore, wanted to have its students sit 
a subject from each of 3, 4, or 5 (for in- 
stance, history, chemistry, and 
mathematics in Chinese), this would be 
possible. But one can readily understand 
that the resources are not presently 
available to offer all subjects through all 
of the world’s languages. Thus a student 
from Sri Lanka who has lived in 
Bangkok and in Washington, D.C. might 
offer as Language A, Tamil, and as 
Language B. Thai, and do his history, 
chemistry, mathematics and music 
through English. In the case of a native 
French or English-speaking student, the 
1.B. does not demand a “bilingual” com- 
mand of another language, only, as a 
minimum, a Language B Subsidiary, 
which is a second language to a good 
“foreign” language standard. Thus any 
of the world’s children who may have 
missed out on their internationalization 
through a second language at the elemen- 
tary school level (which is, alas, most 
children) can still do the I.B. It will, 
however, be some time before the IBO, 
as an independent, nongovernmental, in- 
ternational organization, can offer 
regularly all its examinations under 
groups 3, 4, and 5 in Spanish, Russian, 
Chinese, and Arabic (the U.N. languages 
in addition to French and English), or in 
German or Japanese. 

In history, the syllabus covers either 
‘“‘modern history” from 1750 to the pres- 
ent or “contemporary history,” which is 
the 20th century. Students must study a 
series of topics, which may include 
‘*Nationalism and neo- 
nationalism—e.g., the resurgence of 
China” and “Religion and politics—e.g., 
the influence of Islam, Judaism, religious 
differences in India, Christian democracy 
in Europe.” At Higher Level they can 
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choose a detailed study of one of the 
following: Africa, the Americas, Western 
Asia (including Pakistan), Eastern Asia 
(including India and Australia), or 
Europe (including Russia/U.S.S.R.). 
Although the options allow an individual 
school to concentrate on the area in 
which it is located, one may also do the 
opposite.* 

The Theory of Knowledge course is 
really a seminar that might be called 
“*Reflections on the Nature of 
Knowledge.” Its purpose is “. . .to 
make explicit in the minds of the pupils 
the differing methodologies of the 
carefully planned range of subjects which 
they study.” There are extensive reading 
lists, which for history include E. H. 
Carr’s What is History? and for the 
sciences inevitably some Bronowski. 








“If the International Bac- 
calaureate did not exist, it 
would have to be invented.” 








The requirement that each student 
spend some time in the arts or music 
needs little amplification: Pressures of 
examinations too often drive all but in- 
tellectual activity out of the life of the 
pre-university student. Although the 
written regulations do not specifically say 
so, each student is asked to spend some 
time each week in physical education and 
in community service. 


Examination System 


Seeking a balanced assessment of each 
candidate, the International Bac- 
calaureate Office uses a battery of 
different methods in most subjects in- 
cluding “‘short answer” questions, ‘‘face- 
to-face” oral examinations (the most an- 
cient form of examination), oral ex- 
aminations by tape-recorded cassettes, 
practical examinations in science, assess- 


* If we are going to oe really international, it may, 
for instance, be important for children living in 
Washington, D.C. to know more about China and 
Japan than about North and South America, and 
vice-versa. 

* A. D.C. Peterson, op. cit., p. 41. 
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ment of “extended essays” (or short 
theses of 3,000—4,000 words), assess- 
ments of pupils’ cooperative projects, 
and teachers’ assessments of course 
work. Teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators will find fascinating the 
description of the devising of tests in Mr. 
Peterson’s book.'° 

Originally financed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, whose European 
representative, M. George-Henri Martin, 
continues to serve on the Council of 
Foundation, IBO has received the bulk of 
its funds from the Ford Foundation. The 
world owes much to the foundation for 
its contribution through the I.B. to the 
furthering of international understanding 
and to the establishment of an inter- 
national standard for scholarship in 
schools. The Gulbenkian, Volkswagen, 
Andrew W. Mellon, the Hegeler 
Institute, and several other foundations 
have also contributed, as have many 10- 
dustrial corporations, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. With the continued un- 
certainty over UNESCO’s role in any ac- 
tivity which goes to the root of national 
passions—and education is cértainly a 
key area in this regard—national 
governments are playing an increasingly 
important part. The U.S. Government, 
through the State Department’s Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, has 
made contributions during the past 2 
fiscal years as have 8 or 10 others. In 
February 1976 the Government of the 
Netherlands sponsored an international 
governmental meeting in The Hague 
which a US. representative attended and 
during which delegates discussed how 
national governmental participation 
could be increased and fully adequate 
support given to this ground-breaking in- 
ternational effort. 


Administrative Achievements 


Fascinating as the intellectual develop- 
ment of the International Baccalaureate 
has been for scholars and teachers, some 
of its most important victories have been 
administrative and governmental. That a 
small group of dedicated individuals 
could, without official sponsorship, and 
in an increasingly centrifugal world, 
secure recognition by governments and 
universities of 60 countries is a feat 
nothing short of miraculous. 


© A. D. C. Peterson, op. cit., p. 41. 


The contribution of the United World 
Colleges of Wales, Canada, and 
Singapore, under the brilliant chair- 
manship of Lord Mountbatten and with 
the help in many world capitals of the 
British Council, cannot be un- 
derestimated. While the schools located 
in centers of the international civil ser- 
vices have participated pragmatically 
and painstakingly in the development of 
teaching techniques for the new 
syllabuses, the representational work of 
the United World Colleges with heads of 
state, foreign offices, and ministries of 
education has borne impressive fruit. 
And the United World College of the 
Atlantic, in particular, along with the 
French Ministry of Education—who 
played host to the general conference of 
evaluation at Sevres in April 1974—and 
the Geneva International School have 
been particularly generous with their 
facilities as the site of working committee 
meetings. 

Supporters of the International Bac- 
calaureate hope it will become more 
global than it already is. One of the dis- 
appointments to date has been the lack of 
participation by the Socialist countries in 
the working committees (except for 
Poland), and the comparatively limited 
involvement of the developing world, ex- 
cept for Bombay, Delhi, Singapore, 
Sierra Leone, and through the Ibadan 
International School, Nigeria. The newly 
expressed interest from Tokyo is impor- 
tant. 


Will the International Baccalaureate 
replace College Boards for hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans? In the 
long-term, very possibly. Its balance of 
subjects is close to the U.S. pattern for 
college-bound pupils though its general 
adoption would mean a thorough reex- 
amination of our a la carte high school 
curriculum, which has not undergone any 
substantial structural changes since the 
Carnegie Commission’s work in the mid- 
1890's. 


But the basic closeness of the pattern 
helped make it possible for the United 
Nations School to be the first school in 
the world to put all its eggs in the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate basket and give 
up preparing for any national ex- 
aminations. True, it is rigorous, demand- 
ing for most students that | extra 
academic year be added to the high 





school—or it can be done in the junior or 
community college. But the immediate 
problem is one of timing. The I.B. comes 
too late. U.S. college admissions are 
decided by early spring of the senior year, 
well before the candidate takes the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate in May or June. 
However, once admissions have been 
settled, the I.B. is a superb instrument for 
determining advanced standing at 
sophomore or even junior level, since this 
placement is not decided until the student 
begins the first college term, sometimes 
even later. 

There is growing evidence that the I.B. 
can help with yet another U.S. problem: 
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Conference Date Place 


NAFSA Region 8 Conference . 14-16, 1976 Baltimore Co., Md. 
Association for Asian Studies . 15-16, 1976 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Midwest Conference on Asian 


that of “senior slump.” Once the high 
school senior has taken College 
Boards—the scholastic “aptitudes” and 
‘achievements’ —in the | Ith or very ear- 
ly 12th year, he or she relaxes. The 
college admissions process is well under 
way. Why should a student who holds 
scores in the 600’s and 700’s continue to 
work? The I.B. takes up this slack, giving 
the able student a running leap into his 
advanced university work and building a 
solid bridge between school and college. 

A number of community colleges, led 
by Rockland in New York State, have 
both for reasons of rigor and of inter- 
nationalism instituted the International 
Baccalaureate, often admitting students 
from the 11th grade. (A similar develop- 
ment is taking place in the colleges of 
“further education” in England). As this 
movement spreads, a strongly academic 
alternative will exist in every local com- 
munity for those who desire it. This will 
safeguard international standards of 
scholarship and will give the individual 
worldwide portability of his academic 
credentials and hence of his career. 

Now that we are “one planet” tech- 
nologically, it is certainly desirable that 
any young student from any town in any 
country be able to attend the university 
where his subject, and the professors in 
his subject, may be the strongest—pro- 
vided of course he can cope with the local 
language of instruction. (Admittedly the 
Western medieval idea of the university 
encounters some linguistic difficulties in 
the 20th century without the common 
bond of Latin.) Coming from Kansas, 
why should he not study at the Sorbonne, 
Oxford, or even Peking? 

If the International Baccalaureate did 





not exist, it would have to be invented.) 


Affairs 
CASE Student Recruitment 
Conference 
NAFSA Region 3 Conference 
NAFSA Region 6 Conference 
NAFSA Region 9 Conference 
NAFSA Region 4 Conference 
NAFSA Region 7 Conference 
Association for Asian Studies 
Mid-Atlantic Regional 
Conference 
NAFSA Region 2 Conference 
NAFSA Region 11 Conference 
NAFSA Region | Conference 
NAFSA Region 5 Conference 
NAFSA Region 10 Conference 
Association for Asian Studies 
Southeast Conference 
NAFSA Region 12 Conference 


International Studies Association 


COSERV Midwest Regional 
Conference 
CASE Annual Assembly 


COSERV Northeast Regional 
Conference 


. 18-20, 1976 


. 20-22, 1976 
. 20-22, 1976 
. 21-23, 1976 
. 28-29, 1976 
. 28-29, 1976 
. 30-31, 1976 


Nov. 4—6, 1976 
Nov. 4-5, 1976 
Nov. 5—7, 1976 
Nov. 11—13, 1976 
Nov. 12-13, 1976 
Jan. 20—22, 1977 


Feb. 24—26, 1977 
Mar. 16—20, 1977 
Mar. 1977 


July 10-13, 1977 
Oct. 1977 
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Those of us who attended the Smithso- 
nian Folklore Festival this summer will 
know that it lived up to the hopes for it 
described in ‘‘In Celebration of 
Ethnicity” [Summer 1976]. So many 
ethnic Americans feel their cultures have 
been rejected by the vast American 
public Yet it was inspiring to see how 
many individual Americans responded 
with warmth and enthusiasm to the 
various demonstrations of our ethnic 
heritage week after week. | hope the 
Festival continues for many years to 
come. 


Sauncéra Neilson 


Artists international 
Washington, D.C 


The cover of the Summer 1976 issue of 


Exchange was appropriate for the 
Bicentennial year—the image of the 
“fragile earth” is act new, but the con- 
irast with the Western Hemisphere map 
of 1776 1s striking. Too many Americans 
think they are somehow separate from 
the worid’s peoples. Thanks to the 
“Declaration of Interdependence” 
Program of the Philadelphia Council of 
World Affairs and others like it, the fact 
of our interdependence will become mere 
real to all of us. 


Eileen Porter 
Glenville State College 
Glenville, W. Va. 
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Thank you for alerting me to the new 
films now available from NAFSA. 
Several, such as “Welcome to the USA,” 
“Now You Are Here,” and “Echoes of 
Their Minds” will be excellent for use in 
orientation programs for our foreign 
students and for our campus community 
as well. 

Hugh Gaines 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tenn. 


It is always a pleasure to receive Ex- 
change and the Summer 1976 edition is 
interesting and useful 
Nevertheless I want to express my disap- 
pointment over the absence of basic ex- 
change data | refer to the absence 
of figures concerning the arrival of new 
United 


foreign students in the 


States 
It is the impression of many persons in 
this field that there has been a sharp drop 
in the number of new incoming students 
from all parts of the world—a matter of 
vital importance to the Commission and 
to anyone interested in successful inter- 
national exchange of people and ideas. If 
there has been such a sharp drop, it has 
been concealed behind the misleading 
statistics about slightly rising enrollment 
in our colleges and univer- 
sities—misleading because I have no 
doubt that more and more students re- 
main longer and longer, until some of 
them become brain-drain statistics. This 
is hardly the purpose of international ex- 
change, but above all it appears to 
obscure the current trend, downward, in 
international educational exchange. 


Ernst M. Sinauer 

Director 

International Training Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


As one who was lucky enough to live 
there in the 1940's, I very much enjoyed 
Wilma Fairbank’s ‘‘Experiment in 
China” [Spring 1976]. It recalled our 
1948—50 years in Peking when the 
Fulbrighters were a welcome addition to 
the shrinking international community. 
Some remain close personal friends. 

After the long hiatus it is heartening to 
see cultural relations gradually being 
reestablished between the United States 
and the People’s Republic. I have watch- 
ed our COSERV volunteers across the 
country enthusiastically receive P.R.C. 
acrobats, athletes, and other visitors. We 
can hope that each contact is a small step 
toward better understanding between 
peoples. It is a long, long read, but do we 
have many alternatives? 

Robert A. Ayiward 

Executive Director 

National Council for Community 
Services to International Visiiors 

Washington, D.C 


Your Summer [1976] issue . . . was 
first rate. The article on ethnicity went 
immediately into a proposal | am draw- 
ing up. 

Irwin Abrams 
Antioch College 
Yellow. Springs, Ohio 





To our readers: 


Last summer we sent you a card asking 
whether you wished to continue to receive 
Exchange, and requesting that you return 
the card (with any necessary change of ad- 
dress) if you did. 


If for some reason you did not receive or 
return this card and you wish to continue 
to be on our mailing list, write to us im- 
mediately. 











Send cards and letters to Editor, Exchange, 
CU/ACS, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 











